
WHEN automobiles first appeared on the 
streets they were the toys of the well- 
to-do, because the most modest model usually 
cost well over $2,000. 

When the cost of an automobile ultimately 
reached a level you could afford . • • you 
bought one, and have probably owned one since. 

Custom-built cars are still expensive • . • and so 
are cusiom'built new homes. But, just as there is a 
car you can afford today, the building industry can 
give you a ^'stock^' model new home which you can 
afford. 

Houses which are given the same engineering atten* i . 
tion received by the low-cost automobile can really be 
low-cost to you. For nearly twelve months the techni- 
cal representatives of more than a score of prominent 
American building material manufacturers have given 
earnest attention to the development of home designs 
which anyone can build with the same per<dollar value 
found ill today^s minimum automobile. 

The thirteen 1939 Demonstration Designs illus- 
trated in this book are the result of these cooperative 
studies. They are the result of one of the most serious 
attempts ever made to produce a genuine small home 
bargain which anyone can build anywhere with local 
labor and materials* They deserve your attention 
. • • they are unexcelled in their price class. 



★ 



★ 



The name of the informal, non- 
profit corporation set up by building 
material manufacturers to help them 
work together toward better homes 
at lower costs for more peo pie is 
NATIONAL SMALL HOMES DEM- 
ONSTRATION^ INC, 

This organization seeks to interest 
progressive and alert dealers and 
builders in your community in the 
production of Demonstration Houses 
from the designs contained in this 
book ... so that their clients may 
have first-hand opportunity to see just 
how much their money can be made to 
buy in a modern Small Home in 1939. 

Copyright 1939 by National Lumber ManuEacturers Association 




^2tm^^-- PROPERLY DESIGNED 
WODD HOMES CAM MEET THIS NEED 

/^Af T&w 



^^^VER Vive Million American families of low 
V m and moderate income would be much happier 
if, instead of handing a rent check to a land- 
lord each month, the same money were paid as an 
installment on a house held in their own name. 

This simple fact creates one of the most per- 
plexing problems in America today. We have the 
money . . . we have the means of producing the 
proper kind of homes . . . and we have the whole- 
hearted cooperation of the United States Govern- 
ment toward a more general home ownership for 
the general national good , . , home ownership 
based on a new concept of '^more house for your 
money,^^ 

With all of these favorable factors, why are there 
not more rent-paying families of moderate or small 
income, acquiring new, better homes without an 
increase in the family housing budget? 

The answer is the same as that which can be given 
for many other American prob- 
lems . , . want in a land of 
plenty because buyer and seller 
have failed to provide each other 
ivith the machinery for getting 
together. 

No one is particularly to blame 
for this situation. It is of long 
standing . . . but, we can do 
something about it to the advan- 
tage, benefit, and profit of every- 
one. 




The American building industry in most com- 
munities can produce an excellent Small Home , . • 
well designed, built of good workmanship at pre- 
vailing labor rates, and soundly financed for $2500; 
in some communities more; in others even less. 
This it has proven during the last two years by 
cooperative experimental building, . . . THIS 
SHOULD BE GOOD NEWS TO MILLIONS OF 
AMERICANS. 

The organization of manufacture and distribu- 
tion within the building industries is as yet im- 
perfect. But in your own community, if you have 
or can get a lot which suits you, you can buy your 
low-cost small home right now ... if you will ask 
for it . . . and more especially if you will avail 
yourself of the efficient designs in this booklet. 

Your Lumber Dealer is your best source of infor- 
mation on home building . . . and armed with 
these thoroughly engineered low-cost plans like the 
1939 National Small Homes 
Demonstration homes, he is in 
a position to carry through for 
you a personal more-house- for- 
your-money^^ program. 

Or in many communities, 
through your Builder, you may 
be enabled to secure Small 
Homes of this type, available at 
the equivalent of a moderate ren- 
tal basis. 
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WHAT'5 WRONO WITH THIS PICTURE ? 



ONE THIRD 

OF THE 

PEOPLE 



BUY 
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BUY ONLY 
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Mack Tiitfy dan ^at 'fkth M^n^if 

fkmf IVill ^iick t0 ^iUiiiUb . . . 

MANY people believe that new home building 
is for only those families which pay big in- 
come taxes. Circumstances may once have 
been such as to lead to this conclusion , . . but, 
those circumstances no longer exist . . . wide- 
spread notions and prejudices linger long after the 
reasons for them have lieen removed. 

Why do oiie-third of our American families continue to 
purchase two-thirds of onr new home output? Is it because 
the other tivo-thirds of the families 
which buy only oiie-third of the 
houses think they can't afford a new 
home? 

The answer, as given by authori- 
tative surveys, seems to be that mis- 
information, lack of information, 
prejudices, and habits keep two out 
of every three families with reason- 
ably dependable incomes, although 



small, from seeking the better accommodations they could 
have if they knew the 1939 facts of housing. 

Due largely to greatly improved, more scientific, and much 
more liberal terms of home financing, today's new home 
building picture is entirely different from that of even five 
years ago , . . ihere is a way today for any family which 
pays fifteen dollars or over per month for rent to have a new 
home of its own choosing. 

No family which has a steady income is out of the home 
owner class when it is possible (and it is possible now) to 
produce a sound, well-built, modern home for $2500 to 
$3000 and to buy the home on a basis of ten per cent down 
and twenty-five years to pay for the remainder. (Federal 
Housing Administration, new liberalized terms.) 

The percentage of home ownership in the past has been 
highest among families with incomes exceeding $2500 per 
year. Previous high costs of financing, large down pay- 
ments, and inattentiveness of builders 
to the more simple home types con- 
tributed largely to this condition. 

Times have changed , . , the rea- 
sons for this higher iJcrcentagc no 
longer exist. Percentage of home 
ownership in families of income be- 
low S2500 should and can, for the 
enefit of those families, equal that 
f any other group of our population. 

A, .^ 




IT IS easier to say; "I eanH,*' and believe il^ lhan 
to say : "I can,'* and mean it. Most people be- 
lieve they caii*t do tilings because they have not 
investigated and do not know the facts or the new 
possibilities . . , this is particularly true about 
houses. 

Every dollar has one-hundred cents which are 
just as good for one item as another * , . if you 
live in a home and pay rent for It you may safely 
assume, ahhough you may not know it, that you 
are actually buying the house • . , I>nt for sonie^ 
one else. 

Fundamentally there is slight difference between 
renting living accammodations and buying living 
accommodations on the nionthly payment plan. In 
one case you make uo down payment^ but pay more 
in each monthly instaUmenL In theotlier you make 
a down payment for the right to pay out less per 
month and accumnlnie as savings in your own name 
a substantial part of the payment. The cost of own- 
ing a good Small Home in most communities is no 
greater than the cost of renting. 

The reason most people think they cannot afford 
a new home is llial they speak of a type of house 
which is out of tune with the family budget < , . 
for every Income range there is always a type of 
house which the family cannot afford* The trick 
. . . which most people do not take time to discover 
is that . . , there is a kind of h' tuR they can afford 
if they will loo^ 



In making plans for a new home every family 
is naturally ambitioiis. Since few prospective home 
j>uilders are familiar with building costs, it is natural 
that they should, at firsf^ lean toward accommoda- 
tions whieli are beyouci their financial reach. We 
seldom do this with automobiles because we know^ 
roughly in advance the general price range of a 
given make of car. 

Just remenilier this one suggestion when you 
start your investigations looking toward a new 
Home , . < do not expect to get twice as much for 
the money you are now paying for rent. You can 
get more for your money. You can improve your 
liousing conditions by building your own home, but 
don^t try, and be disappointed, to get an eight-room 
house for the rent you now pay on your five-room 
house* Compare equals with equals, and build or 
buy a bouse which can be readily extended as your 
income grows. 
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CAREFUL PLANNING CAN 
PROVIDE ANY RENT PAYING 
FAMILY WITH A NEW 
HOME ...... 
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MORE MONEY IS AVAILABLE 
FOR HOME BUILDERS TODAY 
THAN EVER BEFORE . . uie it 

Tht tdbfa below gtv«i you th« cnacI Figures For monthly p«ym¥ntt under the 
Federel Houimg AdminjjtT4flon Injured mortgase plan for houtef «>f wiptif coiti up 
to and Indudins $5^000, It teUi you how much ttie down peyment will be in e4ch 
ceicr the amount of the monthly peyment, ind the « p pro »ti mate corl of the infurtnee 
end tnKei in each case. 



Cost of Building With a 15 Year Loan 

Appraised value of house and lot , $ 2 , 000 $ 2 , 500 3 3, 000 $ 3 . 5(K> $ 4 . 000 $ 4 . 500 .? 5 , 000 

Maximum loan possible (90%) 1 , $ 1,800 $ 2.250 S 2.700 iMOtI * ;i>600 4>0DD* 1.500 

Monthly payments on 15 year loan: 

Principal and 5% interest $ 14.24 17.80 21.36 24.52 28.43 31.64 35.60 

Mortgage insurance of 1%) 2 _ .38 .47 .57 .65 .76 .84 -94 

Monthly cost of buying house , . $ 14.62 18.27 21.93 25.17 29.24 32.48 36.54 

Add fire insurance $ .27 .34 .40 .47 .53 .60 .67 

Add taxes (estimated) ^ . . . . . . . $ 2.48 3.10 3.72 4.34 4.96 5.58 6.20 

TOTAL COST PER MONTH $ 17 .37 21.71 26 .05 29 98 34 .73 38 .66 43 .41 



Cost of Building With a 20 Year Loan 
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Cost of Building With a 25 Year Loan 



Appraised value of house and lot , * , 
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WORK THE CHARTS THIS WAY: Choose from the 
hlaik iigiirrs mi tU*- iHiiMini Iiim" lin' iim<ainl you can 
airiiril li* pny riioiillil? «ni yiitir im'W hoiiits then follow 
up the ri)luiiiii tu I ho firisr Hue whi<-h will give you the 
a|j|m»xiiiittli< 8i'/c luuiu-. ytiu van Itulhit 

(1) If you nirivaity uivti a foi^ or if ymi imrt^hnm* h lot 
\*hirh nV"^*^*^*""*^ I*' pvr<H'ivl of ihi? lotiii vnhn' of vour 
hmi^^, your 90 |H*rct*Ml U*itn y%i\i l o^i-r ih*" fiiU i*iiHt of 
yinir liiui^c. If your 1*i< IB U^m tUnu 10 perccul of the 



>aluc of the whole you must make ux> the dilTereucc in 
cash. 

(2) This amount for mortgage insurance applies only 
for the first year. In sul>se<|ucnt years you pay at this 
rale only on your unpaid balance. 

(3) Taxes shown arc only eslinialcd averages. 

* Mortgages are insurable only in mnltiples of ^100. 
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OUT OF 
YOUR PAY 
ENVELOPE 

A Home of yOUi^QV^N 



PROGRESS in liuman aitatrs cannot touch one 
lirancli of our daily life wi ill out affecting 
another. Advancementd in the art of living 
have a hearing on all tilings we buy and use. 

In the early days of this century yon had to have 
the money, or at le^et a good Bhare of it^ to hnild 
a new house. In those days in^estnienl capital 
sought greater return than it helieved it eouhl get 
hy placing money in peopIe^s homes. 

America's old pioneering days are over. The 
excess capital of this country has become con- 
vinced that well-built homes occupied by their 
owners form one of the safest^ most secure and 
conservative investments. This is the reason home 
ownership today difFers so vastly Ironi just a few 
years ago . » . good homes are good investments 
for everyone . * . the man who Loans money and 
the man who borrows It on moderate interest se- 
cured by an insured mortgage. 

The prime requisite for the purchase of a new 
home today is a steady pay eii- 
velope. The size of the envelope 
is of less importance than the 
fact that you have it and are in- 
terested in regularly using a part 
of it, perhaps a fifth or a fourth, 
to pay for and to maintain your 
own home. 

Given the envelope . . . you 
can have the house. If you have 





doubts, make a careful study of that line in the ta]>le 
on the opposite page, called "Monthly Cost of Buy- 
ing House.^"^ 

Most people who know best agree that twenty to 
twenty-five per cent of the monthly family income 
is the most which should be paid out for shelter. 
Couple this fact with the figures on the opposite 
page. The total cost to you per month, which in- 
cludes your taxes and insurance^ for the most ex- 
pensive house listed ($5000) is $37.52 per month 
on a twenty-year loan basis. If the loan is placed 
on a twenty-five year loan basis the cost per month 
is reduced to $34.16. 

There is a type of house listed on the opposite 
page for incomes of from $90 per month to $150 
. . , and the homes illustrated in detail on the latter 
pages of this booklet are the kind which a family 
of these incomes can afford. Their distinction is 
that they are so efficiently designed and so well en- 
gineered that they provide an absolute maximum 
of usable living space and comfort at lowest possible 
cost. They are the type of home 
which will give you far more for 
your money when built in your 
own name and paid for out of 
your weekly envelope than any 
house you can rent. 

Such home design and engi- 
neering service has never before 
been available without cost to 



frntm 



you: 




This delightful Cape Cod home is 
one of the Building Industries' low- 
cost Demonstration Homes for 1939 
and 1940. 

This house, designed by Royal 
Barry Wilts, noted architect, has been 
erected by the Western Pine Associa- 
tion, Portland, Oregon, on Treasure 
Island, the site of the San Francisco 
Golden Gate Exposition, where it will 
be on public exhibition throughout 
1939. 



^kaU We Rent It—ox build It? 



WHEN acquiring a new place in which to live the aver- 
age family wants lo know first: ^'Whut does it cost per 
month?'' Oi per week? Or per day? This question 
applies whether the new accommodations are intended to be 
rented or whether the monthly outgo is in the form of pay- 
ments on a home purchase. 

Comparison of two months' costs — one for rent and one 
for house insLallmcnts— without understanding what they 
mean may be misleading. If the monthly budget charge for 
a certain rented house is $30, for instance, and the monthly 
budget charge against another house which may be purchased 
on payments is also $30, and the two houses arc approxi- 
mately of tlie same size and accommodations, there will be 
a great difference to the property owner in his housing costs 
over a period of years. The reason for this should be oh- 
vious, but it is often overlooked. 

The house which can be built or bought on $30 monthly 
payments will cost much less in the long run. No part of the 
$30 spent for rent can be recovered, A substantial portion of 
ihe $30 spent for purchase payments, on the otlier hand, is 
being stored away in the form of an accumulating equity. 

This means that the $30 paid for the home being purchased 
repi'e^ents two items— ^housing cost*' and "savings" while 
the rented house at $30 accounts for only one item — ^lioiising 
cosf. 

Since we are interested in keeping the monthly expenses 
for housing at a fixed figure, let's look at the situation another 
way: How do the accommodations compare as between a 
house rented for $30 a month and a house purchasable on 
$30 monthly installments? In other words, which type of 
housing expenditure will give us per dollar the most room 
and the best accommodations? 

Assuming, for example, that we have been able to pay 
down $500.00 on a new home, our $30 per month install- 
ments will permit us to carry and pay for a house which costs 
around $4,000, and-we wilThave a total value in our home, 
including both house and Tot, of about $4250. This will 
provide a new and modern house of six rooms, arranged 
and decorated in accordance with our own tastes and inclina- 
tions. 



IVAai Vo We get 7ot Out Money 



£otk Waifi? 

Now assuming, on the other handj that we have kept our 
$500.00 in the bank and decided to pay the $30 a month for 
rent, we will usually find it difficult on the average real estate 
market to lease for $30 a month a house which has the value, 
the attractiveness and the accommodations of the new home 
available for a similar amount payable in monthly purchase 
installments. 

Of course there will be taxes and insurance to pay on the 
home being purchased. But the proportion of the $30 in- 
stallment which is saved toward eventual ownership of the 
property will exceed the annual tax and insurance cost. 

Our $500 which we have taken out of the bank will be 
earning more money in our home than in a savings account* 
Few banks today will pay more tfian 3% interest, which 
means $15<per4500 each year. On the other hand, few land- 
loids renting houses exi>cct to receive less than b'Yu return* 
On the money borrowed for the building of our own liome 
we will be required to pay at least 4^^% and tnore, ]Drobably 
5% interest. Since 5% interest is $25 per year, it is not 
wise ordinarily to leave our $500 in the bank earning $15 
while we pay out $25 or $30 for the use of a similar amount 
of someone else's money. 

Summarising, we may state the rml vs, installment situ a* 
tion somewhat like this: If we pay an equal amount for rent 
and for purchase installments we will be living in a less 
saiisjactory house if we rent. If we build we will pay about 
the same amount per month but we will have a better home 
and a portion of our installments will be accumulating in 
the form of equity, and after a period of years we will own 
the home outright. 

One of the problems of the modern business world is the 
safe investment of money. Mousing is required by every 
family. It will ordinarily be found wise to use as much of 
our own money for our own shelter as possible. We cannot 
liope to invest our own funds safely at a rate greater than 
we will have to pay when we borrow to build, or the rate at 
wliich we will pay tlie landlord for the use of his money in a 
rented house. 
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rka CASE ^ot 

Hone Ownership 

* ★ 

^u.5t Wkat ate tke Se5t Kea6on5 
^ot SuUdinq a A/ew -klome ^ 
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OCER BABSON, the well known et'onomist and busi- 
ness sage wiuj has Lurnnrl his alU^nlioii during the 
last few years to a crjtitjal study of contemporary 
American life, had this to say recently: 

"/ believe people will come to the conclusion that a small 
home is safer than money in the ban/i\ and that the only real 
assets are fertile lands and good children." 

There is li^irdly a mature man or woman today who has 
not wondered at some time during n ])niise in this active 
life, just what there is in store when the years, which pass 
so quickly, have brought old age. If we can project our- 
selves this far into the future, the truth of Mr. Babson's 
opinion of life's real assets will become apparent 

Did you ever enumerate the many forces which the owner- 
ship or the purchase of a new home set into motion? . . . 
Just what are the direct advantages to you when the family 
acquires its own place to live? . . . Here are a few ad- 
vantages of home ownership: 

1. Financial independence— More jseople have started 
on the road to finaneiai independence through home owner- 
ship lhan in any other way, 

2. Security — In times of stress the home Is always some- 
thing to fall back on. 

3. Cash Equity — home is much like a savings account^ 
from which you draw your interest as you pay it 

4. Credit — Home ownership gives financial and credit 
rating in the business world because it is everywhere recog- 
nized as a fundamental principle of stability. 

5. Social Background — The children of home-owning 
parents somehow seem to have a greater strike in the com- 
munity. 

6. Environment for Children — ^Your sons and daughters 
have the privilege of playing and spending recreation 
[seriods within the confines of land which is owned by the 
family and in which they have a personal interest. Im- 
provements and additions can be made with no fear that 
your work will be wasted as is often the case when the 
family moves from a rented house. 

7. Development of ResponsibiUty — The Iiome owner al- 
ways feels a ^^reater sense of responsibility for the preserva- 
tion of his property; and, in any neighborhood where home 
ownership predominates, building values and the appear- 
ance of the community are always much better than in a 
rental area. 

Expression of I ndividimlity — The opportunity to ex- 
press on the interior and exterior of your home those per- 
sonal ideas of yours which individualize your property as 
having been developed according to your own taste is worth 
much in personal contentment and satisfaction. 

9. Permanence of Environment — Old friends are always 
best and it is pretty difficult to develop life-long attach- 
ments which make living more pleasant when we move 
from rented house to rented house in many different com- 
munities. 

10. Character Development — The responsibilities of 
home ownership have contributed greatly to the develop- 
ment of good business judgment and trading acumen on 
the part of many home owners. 




It has been many years since someone invented the slof^ant 
^^Oivn Your liome^^ . , . bnt^ like a great many old-time truths, 
no one has ever been able to improve on eitlier tlte sentiment 
or tiie business advice in the phrase. 

Probably more than any other house in America, the venerable 
homestead illustrated above is associated with man^s love of his 
on^n home. It is the Lon^ Island home of John Howard Pay/ie, 
about which he wrote ''HOME SWEET HOME'\ 



11. Independence — It is certainly a pleasure for the home 
owner to know that no one can raise his rent, order him to 
move, tell him how many pets he can have, restrict the size of 
his family, or comment in any way upon the development of 
the home. 

12. Savings Habit — Most of our actions being habitual, it 
is easy for the home owner who has completed the purchase 
of his dwelling, to continue systematic monthly saving. 

13. Peace of Mind — We always live better when we know 
that come-what-may the paid-for-house means always a roof 
over the family. 

Recently the ARCHITECTURAL FORUM set about to find 
out how people felt about home ownership. They picked 16 
typical cities and asked questions of persons who were renting 
homes. Four out of every five Americans of the middle and 
lower-middle income groups preferred home ownership, pro- 
viding they continued to get their present annual income. 

Asked why they prefer their own homes, 26% said they 
liked the feeling of ownership; 23% said they wanted a place 
they could fix up to suit themselves; 17% stated they believed 
they could get better accommodations for less money; 10% 
thought there were greater advantages for their children; 9% 
said they would like to be able to do as they pleased. 

Aside from these reasons there is one fixed factor: Whether 
you own a home or rent one, the same items have to be paid^ 
and these items are: Interest on the money invested ^ ta%e$i 
insurance^ and up-keep. When you own your home you must 
pay these four items. When you rent a house you must pay 
these four items plus the fifth, which is profit to the landlord— 
a profit to which he is entitled as long as you continue to re- 
quire him to do for you what, often at even less expenscj you 
can do for yourself. An occupant pays interest, taxes and 
insurance whether he rents or owns. 



Without Loss of Efficiency 

Economic Plan ^an 
■{^djuited. to Uowc ^e^ukementi . 

Alikotigh they may appear quiie different on the exterior and hear 0Uity 
stiff ht rei^emhlani^e on the interior ^ ^core^ of homes in your coniinunity hav& 
the Aajne hmic fioor piun* 

Tit is is the sign of a good eeonmnic plan . > . one which many builders 
hfwe found to he efficient* One of the most intportftnt considerations of the 
group of architects and engineers wttich produced the liauses here mid on 
the next six pages was the development »/ a base from tvhicli many different 
exteriors mu he created and to which additions and rtiarrangements can be 
adiled to fit many t antes without greatly increasing the cost of the house, 

Thijf page illuittrates a few of the many possibilities in Notional Small 
Homes Design No* J, more fully discussed an page 9, The black portions of 
the floor plan represent basic outlines while the colored Hues show various 
alterations. 
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An easy means of enlarging the dining 
area in the basic No. 1 Design is the con- 
version of a side garage area into kitchen, 
utility room, and small entrance porch. 
As illustrated in Figure ( a), the house 
would be built without basement. 

ir it 

Figure (b) is another re-allocation of 
space based on a house without basement. 
The dining area has been kept at a mini- 
mum to allow for a much larger porch. 
In both Figures ( a) and ( b) the narrow 
dimension of the house has been turned 
to the street, 

★ ★ ★ 
Another bedroom can be added to the 

basic design by carrying the side walls of 
the garage or other side appendage up 
to the eave line. This scheme, as illus- 
trated in Figure ( c) will work on any of 
the first floors shown here except Fig- 
ure ( e). 

if if 

For a larger living room use the altera- 
tion shown in Figure (d). The new living 
room would be 13' 6" x 24'. 

★ ★ ★ 
Figure ( e) illustrates the basic design 

with a combination kitchen-dining room 
accomplished by the simple removal of a 
partition. 

★ ★ ★ 

If you like plenty of porch build „ 
Figure (f). 

★ ★ ★ 

If you want a larger dining room, but I 

are building a basement, use scheme in I 

Figure (g). I 

★ ★ ★ 

Figure (h) illustrates the most inex- 
pensive means of attaching a garage to 
the side of the basic plan parallel to the 
long dimension of the house. 
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NATIONAL SMALL HOMES DEMONSTRATION DESIGN NO 




JQe^uitemcnt oj^ an Economic -I^ouaq 



THE goal of the Tceliiitciil Committee of the National 
Small Hornet Demonstration for 1939 has been the 
development of two baste small homeii^ a one-story house 
and a two-story house which eould he eonstructed and sold 
in most American communities for monthly payments rang- 
ing from $15 to $30 a month. 

Thorough research and study indicated that the one-story 
structure should be a four-room house having two bedrooms, 
and that the two-story house should contain five rooms, either 
with or without an attached porch or garage. 

The house illustrated above is the basic plan for the five- 
room, two-story house and is designated as Design 1-A* 

The technical key to lowest eost homes is the production 
of a rectangular form which permits a given amount of 
material to enclose a maximum cubage with the least possible 
number of man-hourg of labor . . . and the use of equip- 
ment consistent in C0sl with the sif&e and structure of the 
twise. This house follows this formida. 

The floor plan at the right is the lowestrcost basic edition of 
Design No, 1 , , . other exteriors and variations in floor 
arrangement involving basemen lless features, porch and 
titility room additions^ garage, and extra storage space may 
be added to tins fundamental plan . • . many of them are 
illuslrated on the following pageSi 
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NATIONAL SMALL HOMES DEMONSTRATION DESIGN NO. 1B 





• . ^ame ^^^icieni Shape J^lu6 an Qpen J^otck and a ^kan^e in 
Siding MatetlaL . . 



BASIC Design No. 1 is so arranged that either the 
long or the short dimension of the main house 
may be turned to the street. 
The variation above employs a slightly altered front 
door detail, wood shingles instead of wood siding for 
the side walls and includes a side porch. Interior 
room arrangement is identical with the original base. 

The base exterior dimensions of Design No. 1 are 
W 6^' X 25', making possible the use of the minimum 
front lot now being permitted in most sub-divisions. 

The floor plan is simple and direct with a minimum 
of partitions, which is one of the factors contributing 
to its low cost. The house has direct entry into the 
living room, and an open stair to the second floor. 
While the dining quarters are sufficiently separated 
from the main living room to give the impression of 
a separate area, the absence of a partition between 
the two, contributes to the open aspect of the entire 
first floor and makes the living quarters seem larger. 

The second floor contains four closets for two bed- 
rooms and a standard-sized bath. Each bedroom will 
accommodate a double bed and other usual furniture. 
Each bedroom has plenty of light and cross ven- 
tilation. 
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NATIONAL SMALL HOMES DEMONSTRATION DESIGN NO. 1C 




. . (fata^Q KaplacQA Potch and tke Same Jlooki 
Jlat^Qt and Jlon^Qt . . . 



THERE are many positions in which a garage for 
ihia house may be located. Probably the most 
pleasing from an exterior Btandpoinl is that il-' 
lustra tecl above, which atble greatly to the apparent 
length of tile house and does mucli to increase mass. 

Since the house is 25' long and the garage shouhl 
be no less than 18', it wOl be necessary to have a lot 
in excess of the standard 50' width to aceommodate 
this house* At least 20' alio u Id be allowed for making 
the turn from the drive into the end of the garage* 
This house^gerage eoinbination has many advan- 
tages over the construction of a separate garage in 
the rear yard. First, of course, is the saving in not 
having to build that portion of the end wall which is 
a part of the house. The extension of the garage roof 
provides an inexpensive means of shelter over the 
front door, and less driveway construction is needed. 

An interesting possibility which would give still 
greater length to the front of the house would be the 
building of a porch on the left end to balance the 
garage. Access is gained by converting the window 
in the end of the dining room into a door. If screened, 
such a porch serves well as a summer ilining area 
(in which ease it should be extended far enough to 
the rear to include the kitchen door). If the garage 
is built long enough, an extra coat closet may be ob'* 
tained in the living room. 




6ECOND FLOOR. PLAN 



ri&5T rLOORL PLAN 
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NATIONAL SMALL HOMES DEMONSTRATION DESIGN NO. 1D 






• . /2e/ocation wltk 2nd tke -//ouse to Sited Petmit5 Uie 
A/attowet Jlot • • (fata^Q Heln^ /detained 



BY TURNING ihe narrow cHmension of basic 
Design No. 1 to the street, tlie main portion of 
the house oeeupies only 17' 6" of the lot's 
frontage. This permits llie inclnsion of a side ga- 
rage and permits the whole to be built easily on a 
lot no greater than 40' wide. 

The roof ridge has In this case been made parallel 
with the short dimension of the house, so that in 
effect the house has been deepened. 

One of the most important attributes 
of this house is the extra storage space 
which has been gained by carrying a 
high-pitched roof on the garage in 
such a position that it may lie reached 
from tlie hea<l of the stairs on ihe sec* 
ond floor. This allows a large lighted 
area for storage purposes. 

Of course It is possible to erect a 
high-roof garage on several of the 
oilier exterior versions of Design No. 
1, thus securing the advantages of 
extra space. 

Note the fact that the extension of 
the garage roof makes a protective 
covering for the front door, which is 



now on the side of the house rather than on the 
f ront» The break in the pattern of the siding ma- 
terial just under the front window on the second 
floor helps lower the general aspect of the house. 
Beveled siding is used below this line and flush 
lioarding above. The angle-pattern garage door is 
inexpensively constructed by the application of 
boarfls over a loW'COSt slock door. 
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NATIONAL SMALL HOMES DEMONSTRATION DESIGN NO. IE 




■ ; J 



d-Stoiij San Peck . . . 

MAINTAINING a roof ridge parallel with the longer dimension 
of the house, as in the first three versions of Design No. 1, but 
turning the shorter dimension to the street, produces the 
Colonial type illustrated above, which has all the advantages of 
adaptation to a small plot, retains the side garage and provides the 
increasingly popular sun deck accessible from the second floor. 

The sun deck has been secured at the sacrifice of the over-the- 
garage storage area in Design 1-D. The front door is still on the 
side, with a covered entry. The change in the position of the roof 
gable will have little effect on the cost of the house, and is offered 
only as a means of varying the exterior appearance to suit individual 
taste. 

This version of Design No, 1 has been arranged to be built with- 
out basement, the heater for the house being located in the area 
formerly occupied by the coat closet on the first floor and the coat 
closet having been transferred to the small unused area under the 
steps, formerly allotted to cellar steps. Provision has been made 
for fuel to be stored at the rear of the garage, and the small alcove 
formed at the left of the fuel tank or bin is of ideal size for the 
storage of garden implements out of the path of the car. 
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NATIONAL SMALL HOMES DEMONSTRATION DESIGN NO. 1F 




ndtouri an d Potck Peck Giif2 

Modatn -fldfaeci to SaniQ 3a5LC 4j ou5q • . . 



IF YOU are attracted to the modern types of archi- 
tecture and if you parlieularly favor large porch 
^reae, this 1*F version will appeal to you* 
The area formerly allotted to a garage has been 
devoted to an open porch 10' x 25', which certainly 
compares most favorably in size with those found 
on $10,000 houses. The open deck above, com- 
municating with the upstairs through a door lead- 
ing from the hall at the top of the second floor steps, 
is of the same dimensions as the 
open porch below, and the guard 
rail around this deck coincides 
with the horizontal siding members 
which band the house between the 
two sets of windows. 

The flat wall surfaces of the 
house above and below this hori- 
zontal band may be made either of 
tight-fitting flush hoards or exterior 
ply wood. Tlie most distingutshlng 
feature of this exterior is the corner 
windows, which have the advantage 
of admitting a large quantity of 
light while preserving intact interior 
wall areas wliich, in the more con- 
ventional houses, are frequently di- 
vided by windows. 



The roof of Design 1-F is of the Iiip type — the 
only instance in which this roof shape has been 
api>lied to the fundamentally low-cost floor plan. 

All-in-all, Design 1-F wouhl not he const rucled 
where primary consideration is cost, since the hip 
roof is slightly more expensive than a simple gable 
roof^ and since the other design variations noted 
will probably slightly exceed in cost more tradi- 
tional exteriors. 




riR5T FLOOR. PLAN SECOND FLOOPL PLAN 
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• • - Sttuctutal 2conomiQ5 ^an Made to 

ffonttilfutQ to JJntetiot 'Pccotation . . . 



The exterior appearance oj your house is important; but you 
spend nine-tenths of your time inside^ so no matter what the 
cost, it is imperative that the inside have a satisfactory and 
pleasing atmosphere. This point has been as carefully watched 
by the designers of these homes as any other feature. 




Plank floors, an old-time means of saving 
luom^y 111 the conslnn liim of lurffcr strtioiarcs, 
linv'o iu>xv been ripplirfl to low>rosl residences by 
the Teebnical C\>iii]iiitteo studying Naticttiit 
Small Homes for 1939. 

TJiiH isy.steni rioi only itfiveii) niaierial an<! 
labor^ but because ceiling beams iiro cvpoE^i^d, 
eontrihutes t!c finitely to the ileeoriitive efT«<^i 
of Ibc bonie Interior. Thus, a move primarily 
intetided to save a few dollars, produces a more 
fnierestiiig interior. 

The illm^lratioii flirectly above shows the ap- 
plication of the pknk floor to the two-slory 
houses in thi« booklet « 



This illustration shows plank floor construction in the one-story 
houses shown in this booklet. Complete details on the method of apply- 
ing this money-saving system are a part of every set of plans distributed 
to inquirers who read this booklet. 



. . . M you J/eed 

Examine ^ki5 Speciallif-J^tepated l/atiation • • 



THE editors of THE FARMER'S WIFE nmgazine have ad- 
justed the floor layout of the Iwo-ijUopy Demoui^tration 
Housc^s to lit the pnrti^^ular need^t of the family which 
indld^ oti<^ of these de^iigiiB as a farm home* 

This plan ithisl rated ot right reeognixc8 thai on the £arm 
the kitfihen in the room around whieh family life revolves, 
Meals nre larger for larger familioj^ and tho family often eatii 
in the kitchen* 

The farm kit^^hen arranged so that work movcH stendilv 
from right to left, from refrigerator to preparation cciiter and 
s\\\k to stove and then to the table, with a niimmum of bfn:k 
tracking. The ditihef^ and kitchen linen are stored in the 
handiest pkee — between sink and table* The utensil cup- 
board beside the stove contnins titeoHils and serving dbhe8 
ui^od at the stove. The dining corner, with \\s built 4n seat 
and full length window, hi eheerfnl and pleasant. The kitehcn 
also includes a cleaning elosei antl the extra food storage so 
necessary on the farm* Adjoining the kitchen is a utility 
room, where men may wash and hang up outdoor clothes^, 
then pHi^ to the dining room without going through the 
buiry kitchen. 

This floor plan will fit the exteriors illustrated for houses 
and wilt fit houses D nnd if the garage space in 
these houses in used for uiilily room* Design F can also be 
used if the porch is enclosed. 

Plans are available for this farm home, based on Design 1-E. 
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'TkQ LUMBER INDUSTRY DEMONSTRATES 
THROUGH ACTUAL CONSTRUCTION THE 

^eiitatiiittf Jlow-^oM Wood 4jom&6 




Omt of thf' /tr^l dt>iii*n3^ voti^frnt:li't( in the 
f\\iieriiti£*iii(ii huiUUn^ uf the- tStitUsnttl Smnlt 
lliHuej^ Ih*m0tt}itrittiott to ilptefmit%e the most 
?itttUJttcttttY irpi^ of piait ifir Uam^^t coat Small 
lioma, wna the^ ln'o-jfarv dt^ni^n of 1936, 

ilUtstnttetl fit (eft^ votiwtrttrtfud in Hf^ihcsda^ MtL^ 
ft jfiihttrh of iP'rtshittfitoity fJ. ui u cont ajf 
itpproxl II tut elr S2.'>00* 

With fOTtiptcto ffitiipmrntU imulf lamt^^npittg, 
ttod tiiuttr iKxtras, tht^ cttmfthtfid progt*'ttY aoUl 
fiit $3720, 



This vietv looking doivn Cedar Lfif 
the group af three experimenttd dt 
!>iationat Small Hornet Detnoii.^inttii 
first is a five-room^ two-story hous€[ 
housCf and the third is a six-room ti^ 
ments and each sold for less than 



NEAR Detroit, Michigan, arc a half dozen 
]iianiifacturer§ of eiitoniohiles as proving g 
atitoinoinles under con(Htion§ simulating rt^ 
to he found in the United States. 

It is easy to prepare plans and designs for 
hut only through the actual construction of eiu" 
typical families can the performance and adeqii^ti 

As proof of the stamina of a new automoi)i 
efficiency of the low-cost house must he a matter 

ISational Small Homes Demonstration^ Inc., 
pose of finding out the least expensive method of 
the least labor, and arrangements which prove nJ 
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itj Bethe»fl{t, Muryland^ tUmt rates 
lonitration tmv-co^t hantes hulli hy 
from FHA designs, in 19 Tim 
he gecontl in a fottr-roonu one-story 
story. Alt tcere equipped whh bn^e' 
00, inclnflirtg tmtd. 



Sme of incmne hy na means limiis the sis^e of a family. Some of Aiucrit Ji'j? lar^^^st familte 
are loiimi « mo iigr folks with Jow^t incom*;«, Thb menus lhat any solution of iJio Jo^er coBt homo 
problem must make- i>rovision for a wide range of family sizes ami [Provide aecommodalJons of from 
one to lour hodrooniit* 

Prefereiiees a* lo exterior style, too, must cover a great ranpe. The buyer of a small home 
^OA nAA right and usually the same desire to express individual taste as the builder of a 

$20,000 enstom-built home. 

To cover, ilicrefor, a wider range of nis^o and style ihe National Small Homes Demonstration, 
Inc., huilt itwritig fhefiunimer ol 19SB a Demons trail on Small Homes Community — Fairwav Hills 
Montgomery County, Maryland. The large photoffraph above shows the !*etting of WaRiW and 
Ilarr Lane**, contannng eight welbstndied and engineered small home models. 

The houses feature all styles of popular American arehitcciure and range from a one-bedroom 
basemenile«s eottage, eojsting less than S2.^0Q for labor and materials, to a two-story, four-bedroom 
t!even-room house, costing about $4000 for labor and materials* 

f^f^ 10*000 individuals availed themselves of the opportunity to reproduce these Na- 

Honal Small Homes during the latter months of 1938; and thousands of pages in popular magazines 
were devoted lo this lnt<!resting proving ground for low-eost homes instituted by serious-minded 
building matmfaetiirer« a cooperative measure lo faelt> «olve a growing nntionnl problem. 

/if right j.i tin other oj the 1936 ^rimp of 
experlnientai honfffft htiHt hy the tfentitn- 
iitraiiuft rieui Wmhittgton, This is a onv- 
itory^ four-ronnt hnnnidow whicht tike tha 
iu'0''Htf}ry *^fJ*' hotM oppoitUr^ indudcs tt 
husi*niitntt 

Cnniilruclton tntttprinh and ittbin' on this 
houm m'rt' sdightly fender $2fi00. Thti tnlnl 
rmt of if IV fsroperty, ir/ finding Innd^ land' 
si*nping, nnd all n^^cf*mnry eqnipmtinf in the 
hau^t\ plti^t *'.vlrfjs, ivits^ xiittiltiriy^ urottnd 
?i.'i700 . , . more thutr 300 prospevts itnn ifftt 
iff finrrhfs<i' this little Dcmotiiirutson liumtu 



t tracts of land which have been set aside by the 
»nnds on which to test the durability of their new 
lal driving conditions on the best and worst roads 

mail homes which can be estimated at low cost; 
homes and their month-by-month occupancy hy 
of the plan be tested. 

can be illustrated on the proving ground, so the 
■ actual use. 

18 constructed 11 small designs for the sole pur- 
nstructing low-cost houses, designs which require 
t satisfactory to the occupants of low-cost homes. 
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4lomQ A/o. 2 

THERE IB a variety af opittion as 
to juBl what constitutes a niiui- 
lutim house* By niiuimitiu is 
men lit a house which id lar^e ejwugk 
to provide for the essentials of com- 
fortable and convenient living with- 
out the frills, and small enough and 
simple enough to he produced at the 
lowest possible cost for a detached 
structure. 

Students of building construction 
have long known that a square struc- 
ture is most efficient in its utilization 
of material and labor. Builders have 
also become convinced, over the years, 
that the per-cubic-foot cost of houses 
under five rooms is usually lowest in 
a one-story structure. 

The investigations of the Technical Com- 
mittee of the National Small Homes Demon- 
stration bear out these premises, and for its 
lowest cost detached home it has developed 
the exceedingly simple, compact, four-room 
bungalow, the floor plan of which is illus- 
trated on the left. The ground floor area 
of the basic structure is 25^x25\ 




FIR.6T FLOOR- PLAN 



APARTMENT HOUSE SPACE AT HALF 
THE COST . . P/u3 (^teatet T^tiuacif and the 
-Accumulation an O^wnad 2^ulty • • • 



When a small American family having two or 
three members seeks loW'Cost accommodations^ the 
natural tendency is to turn to rented '^rooms.^^ Such 
accommodations usually take the form of flats^ por- 
tions of larger houses, or apartments. Ordinarily, 
such accommodations offer less usable living area 
than this basic Design No, 2, which in most com- 
munities may be purchased on a monthly payment 
plan for less than the rent of flats, apartments and 
^^rooms/^ which offer none of the advantages of a 
detached individual Small Home, 

in most cases the monthly payments on this house 
will be less than $20* 



Three different houses of this size and ap- 
proximate floor plans have been constructed 
by NATIONAL SMALL HOMES DEMON- 
STRATION in an effort to test their practi- 
cability as minimum houses. Special atten- 
tion and special effort have been devoted by 
this cooperating group to the lowest-priced 
practical house. After careful calibration of 
technical construction factors involved and 
careful observation of the performance of 
the houses when occupied by typical Ameri- 
can families, the Technical Committee feels 
that a house of this size and style must some 
day assume the role of the "Low Priced 
Car' of American Small Homes. 
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NATIONAL SMALL HOMES DEMONSTRATION DESIGN NO. 2A 




In floor plan this low-cost home is the essence of con- 
venience, as all rooms rotate around a small central hall, 
all rooms have cross ventilation, and all rooms have adequate 
furniture space. There are two large closets — one for each 
bedroom — and a small linen closet, which may be opened 
from either the small bedroom or the hall. In addition there 
is an extra, full-size closet opening from the back hall over 
the stairway to the basement. This closet is lost in the event 
that a stairway is built to the second floor, but the extra 
space gained there will more than compensate for it. The 
bath room is full size and conveniently arranged, with a 
small closet area in one corner which may be used for medical 
supplies or linens. The kitchen, as large as that found in 
many $6000 homes, contains a door which communicates 
directly with the exterior and is conveniently located with 
reference to the cellar-way. The kitchen has been made 
large enough to permit a dining table in one corner. 



THE white clapboard house with a brown or 
green roof and green slat shutters has been the 
most popular exterior style of architecture in 
America for nearly 200 years. This color combi- 
nation was originated in the early New England 
days and nine out of ten Americans still favor 
Colonial treatment and Colonial decoration. 

It is natural and fitting that this low-cost mini- 
mum home should be so treated, and when properly 
situated upon an adequate lot, decorated with an 
inexpensive fence or two, and equipped with shrub- 
bery, this home, although small, maintains the dig- 
nity and good taste of more costly structures. 



Good bevelled siding of wood is the modern counterpart of 
Colonial clapboards^ which are still serving many of the old New 
England residences after more than 200 years of use. 

Not only is this type of siding warm and weather-proof^ but 
it constitutes the least expensive permanent exterior side wall 
material for low-cost homes. 

Many siding patterns are available to the low'cost home 
builder. The cost varies but slightly, and a wood siding may 
be found to express practically any architectural theme. 

The cross-sectional illustrations on the following pages offer 
five different side wall possibilities. 
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NATIONAL SMALL HOMES DEMONSTRATION DESIGN NO 
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THERE are literally liiindreils of exterior x^atlerns anfl details which 
can he arranged lo completely change the exterior appearance 
of haBie Design No. 2* While retaining traditional aiding and 
traditional roof elope, a restrained modern atmosphere has been im- 
parted in variation 2-B, illustrated above, through the non-Colonial 
treatment of the front door and the corner windows, which are illus- 
trated without vertical muntins. 

The corner windows have been applied only on the front corners of 
the house, remaining the same as house 2-A on the rear. This type 
of treatment permits larger expanses of unbroken wall area in the 
living room and makes possible a greater concentration of light on 
the dining table in the kitchen. 




Horizontal lines seem to fit well with 
modern architecture, which emphasizes 
smooth surfaces and light shadow lines. 

For this purpose a matched siding of 
the type illustrated at the left is ideal. 
Many different variations in joints may he 
obtained. This one illustrates a slight 

66 y99 
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NATIONAL SMALL HOMES DEMONSTRATION DESIGN NO. 2C 




MANY designers of sni.tiL houses make a deliberate attempt to 
reach l>aek toward the more rustic type of architecture which 
had produced so matty quaint cifects« 
One of the frontier methods of siding houses was the use of vertical 
shakes, and the same type of vertical accentuation has been retained 
by the use of alternating boards in design 2 C. 

This pattern lends itself admirably to stain, as well as paint, and 
the same feeling can be emphasized by the use of log cabin siding in 
place of the boards. If this design is used as a week-end cottage or a 
summer home, one of these eifects would be most appropriate. 

The internal plan of the house has not been altered and it will be 
found that 2 C is in approximately the same price class as 2 A. Note 
that board and batten shutters have been substituted for the slat shut- 
ters of 2 A. 
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Boards and battens are easy to apply 
and are weather -tight. Practically any 
handy man can construct a side wall of 
this material and no special milling is 
required to produce the siding hoards. 
This type of siding is well suited to 
summer camps, mountain cabins and 
sea shore buildings. 
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NATIONAL SMALL HOMES DEMONSTRATION DESIGN NO 





Atodi^ied Modem 

FOR the young couple who feel that traditional Colonial exteriors 
are a little too conservative for 1939, National Small Homes Dem- 
onstration architects have evolved the novel modern ''overcoat" for 
basic Design No. 2, illustrated above. 

The pyramid roof, the grouping of the front windows and the use 
of vertical board siding has completely transformed the appearance 
of the original Colonial cottage without important alteration on the 
interior. 

This design may logically be finished with a natural effect or one 
of the lighter paint tones. A modern and interesting suggestion for 
this house is the use of aluminum paint for the side walls, with jet 
black window muntins and a deep blue front door. 




The smooth surface of flush boco'd- 
ing has here helped produce a novel 
effect. 

This vertical boarding of matched 
members varies slightly from the flush 
boards on page 20, in that a shiplapped 
rather than a tongue-and-grooved pat- 
tern has been used. Either moulding 
would work equally well with this 
house* 
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NATIONAL SMALL HOMES DEMONSTRATION DESIGN NO. 2E 




SBCtNGLES are often associated with co^ cottages, and this house 
leiids itself well to the Cape Cod type of Irealiiieni illustrated 
above. 

Windows on the front of the house placed at one side of the door, 
and porch roof in the same plane with the roof of the house, helps the 
illusion of greater length. 

Of course any exterior wood pattern illustrated in connection with 
basic Design No. 2 is interchangeable with any of the exterior shapes 
illustrated. The Cape Cod version of the house above would be equally 
appropriate in either wide or narrow Colonial type wood sidings and 
the porich may be attached to any of the other exterior editions with 
proper roof alteration. For Design 2 D, on page 22, a flat porch roof is 
indicated. 





^ote the build-up of thickness pre- 
sented to the weather when wood 
shingles are properly lapped^ as in the 
illustration at right. 

Side wall exposure may be slightly 
greater than for wood shingles used on 
the roof* Shingles make an ideal over- 
coat to renew the outside of an old 
building. 
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NATIONAL SMALL HOMES DEMONSTRATION DESIGN NO, 2F 



FLOOFL PLAN 




MANY a{ipenclage8 may be added to basic De* 
sign No* 2, which originally incliitlcil neither 
poreh nor garage. One of the inoBl simple 
means of securing both a covered porch area and 
a garage, so assembled as to add materially to the 
mass of the house, is the design illustrated above. 

The floor plan of the interior is exactly the same, but that 
side of the house which is facing the street in previous ex- 
terior drawings has been turned to^./ard the garage, and 
entry to the living room is now from the side underneath 
the covered way, which also provides a weather-protected 
passage from the garage. 

A site of at least 75 feet frontage is desirable for De- 
sign 2 F. 



When no sub-siding is used it is necessary 
to have a full thickness of tightly -matched 
weather boarding. 

The type illustrated at right, of which 
many different varieties and patterns are 
available in almost all woods, is commonly 
known as ^'drop siding''. This type of siding 
is easy to install, inexpensive and impervious 
to the elements. 
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MONEY 



SOME of the emotional high-spots of life 
are . . . your first day at school . . . 
graduation . , . wedding day . . . and 
the arrival of your first child. All of these 
landmarks we pass with fond memories; but 
there should be another 
which is really in the 
same class of epochal 
milestones . . . the day 
we see the home we have 
planned begin to rise 
from the land we have 
chosen for it. The plan- 
ning and the building of 
at least one new home should be experienced 
once by every family — seeing your own ideas 
executed in wood, plaster and masonry, makes 
any other purchase you ever made in your life 
pale into insignificance. A ride in the brand 
new car is pleasant; but it can't hold a candle 
to the first night you spend in the home YOU 
BUILT. The car is lovely . . . but someone 
else built it . , . the house is yours. 

Having a new home is more often than not 
a matter of wanting one ... a well planned 
house is such good security for money today 
that thousands of dollars 
of idle investment funds 
are glad to find invest- 
ment in owner-built and 
owner- occupied new 
homes. 

To those who have yet 
to do it, new home build- 
ing sounds a great deal 
more involved than is the case. Suppose we 
have spent many evenings looking at plans 
and designs and tentatively decided on the size 
and type of home which will fit our family 



PLANS 



out 



15 £e5t fitted to 
to "tka -Oc 



kick I^ou 




BUILDING 



. . . there are two things we need to find out 
before work can actually begin: (1) What 
will the house plus the lot on which we would 
like to build, cost? (2) How much can we 
borrow on the combined value of the house 
and lot? 

If the family excheq- 
uer can raise the differ- 
ence between these two 
items the matter can be 
settled promptly. If we 
have previously been 
renting, the chances are 
that the monthly pay- 
ments will be less than the monthly rent check. 

From here on mere is more fun than you 
have ever had in buying anything, i] you will 
take the time to enjoy it. Don't miss the "days 
of real sport" . . . when you are matching 
the color of the bathroom tile to your new 
bath rug and finding paint which just fits the 
tone you want in the living-room. 

Even a hard job is easier when 
have good tools . . . planning your 
home is not a hard job 
you will get a much 
greater "kick" out of it 
if you have everything 
you need to make up 
your mind, at your fin- 
ger tips. 

That's where your 
Building Material Mer- 
chant comes in. He has been in the business of 
helping people find things for years. He can 
help you at every step . . . and he will help you 
find the money, prepare the plans, select the 
material and let the contract. GO TO SEE 
HIM. 



you 
neAV 

. . it is fun and 

MATERIAL 



EXPERIENCE COUNTS 



5e 



Year in and year out the ebb and Flow of the home building tide passes through the 
offices of retail lumbermen. The retail lumberman's "ringside seat" has enabled him to 
extract from the parade of new homes most of the lessons which you should know before 

you builcl. 

This Fur^d of practical mformatlor^ on what to do and what not to do and Kow to 
begin your home building project^ can b« extremely valuable to you • , , save you 
fT^^ny hard-earned dofUrs. 

When ihinkin^ aboul building, go to your building material dealer and get tateit 
helpful suggestions on land, financing, P^^^^t building and finishing. He h^s it or knows 
wheie to get it promptly. ^ * 
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VISITORS to the *'*Laboratory Co:iiiiiunily" of 
the National Small Homes Demonstration dur- 
' to remark repeatetlly ; 
"I never would believe that a small, low*co9i home 
could be so attractive." 

It is not necessary to make sacrifices in the quality or attrac- 
tiveness of interior decorations and equipment, providing the 
rest of the low-cost home is well engineered. 

The two homes illustrated above are minimum types pro- 
viding one and two bedrooms on practically the same founda- 
tion Hize. Design No. 1 is called the ^'garden apartment'' and 
is intended for the occupancy of two people, who may later 
wish to add to the house. 

While only slightly larger, Design No. 2 offers two bed- 
rooms, gained by a slight reduction in the size of the living 
room. 

Design No. 1 is executed with a traditional Colonial ex- 
terior, while Design No. 2 features certain modern detail. 
Neither house has a basement. Both are truly low-cost homes. 




noon PLAN 



The two rooms illustrated below compare favor- 
ably with similar rooms in houses costing two and 
three times as much as the ^'garden apartment" 
home, from which they were taken. 

The living room in this Demonstration Home 
was completely paneled in warm, friendly wood 
and offered an expanse 11 x 23 feet. 

While small, the kitchen of this minimum house 
features equipment which is of the same quality 



and workmanship of that found in any new home. 
This equipment consists of ample factory-manu- 
factured kitchen cupboards attractively finished, a 
porcelain sink, a well known brand of range, and 
an excellent refrigerator. 

In addition, a single laundry tray was included 
in the kitchen for small, home washings. There 
is sufficient area in one corner to provide for a 
breakfast table and two chairs. 
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DESIGN 3 
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1938 Exhibit Home No. 3 h a eoitiiiletc four^rooni konie 
in I he »emo in which the ^vrird "comnlete" hat* hcrcii tuottt 
roodily uiidcrBtiKifl in llie pHst. Thi^^ nieariB that the house 
has a full basement arid employs trudittoufil coit^triiction in 
e%'ery respect. 

For many years s tlie ''cost-veriiw^ -the -utility" of ihc ordinary 
fttll Jin semen I bii^ been a question of import to t^i^^^P^clive 
home builders, few of whom couJd ollor definite idean an ilie 
Buhject* 

By spending the same amount of money for two Itouses of 
identieal depth and the same general speeiH^ntioifs^ one wUh 
and one wifhottt a basement^ it was tliouglit that an exeellent 
^rnphie eomparison between tbe eoat of the basement and 




I lie extra spaee w hie It eould be built above ground with tUe 
money snved on the base me lU Jess hou^je^ could be obtained. 
Til is procedure was employed for t!ic erection of Houses 
3 and 4^ which stand $ide by side. Naturally Houae No* 3, with 
its basement 4 iels the pace for eosi and ilie extra space in 
the living room and extra bedroom in No. 4 directly represents 
the money which has gone into iindergrotind const r net ion in 
No. 3. 

Arrhitcctiirtdly, Dc.sign No* 3 h a slight dct>arlure from 
the traditionnl, in that decorative corner and wiiulow trim and 
Bmh siding have been employed. These iiems are inHU^icient 
to throw the two houses out of balance because ihey are 
matlere of form and pattern rather than of ad^litlonal ci>«t. 




^out Mon€t^ jSuildi Mo&t IVken Uud -fltoi^e (fXoand ^ 



If it were possible to saw completely through the roof of 
this house about a foot to the left of tht; main entry door and 
hold up in one hand the end which was detached from the 
house, it could be said thai this amount of construction 
represented money invested in excavation, masonry side walls 
and concrete floor for the basement in House No. 3. 

Making due iillowance for the uneven nature of the ground 
on which No, 4 was built, the two houses (three and four) 
arc almost identical in cost* The overall length of I louse No. 
3 is 29' T\ while the overall length (>f House No* 4 is 38' 6"* 
Tlie money ordinarily spent to build a basement in an ordi- 
nary four*room bungalow has added approximately nine feet 
of above^grade length. 

In plan, Design No. 4 is a simple rectangle, the sleeping 



aci:onimodations grouped around a hall at one end of the 
living room and meebanical accommodations grouped along- 
side. 

If il were desired to retain this si^ and shape and still eon- 
struct a basement, it would he possible to utilise the present 
kitchen area for a bright^ welMighied dining room eorncsr^ 
considerably larger than the present kitchen, since the stair- 
way to. the basement would occut>y only a portion of the 
present nlility room. 

Ah hough several hundred dollars tcjs in cost, it is evident 
that thin design will accommodate approximately the same 
number of peoi»le as Home No. 6. (Pnge 28). Ihis cost 
reduction is attributable to the fact that there is no meparaic 
dining room area and the house is without a basement. 
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nCST FLOQIl 



1938 House No. 5 >vas conceived from the basic 
premise that nearly one-half the space of the average 
otie-story bungalow is wasted because of incomplete 
utilization of the basement area — a costly portion of the 
house which is only about 20 percent utilized by the 
jnechanical facilities ordinarily housed there. 

If it were possible to raise the ordinary small bunga- 
low with basement up out of the ground and substitute 
wood construction for the masonry construction no 
longer necessary, the net result would be House No. 5. 

After the accomplishment of this first step it is no 
longer necessary to crowd into what is now the second 
floor all of the functions which were performed when 
the second floor was the first by virtue of the basement 
being under ground. 

By moving the entry area, cooking, dining and auto- 
mobile storage facilities to space ordinarily wasted in 
the basement, we have relieved the pressure on the 
second floor and eliminated crowding. In other words, 
underground cubic footage frequently wasted has been 
preserved for living quarters, giving the house a 100 
percent record for unwasted space. 

An uncommon, but practical, aspect of the design is 
the combination porch and garage. In the cold months 
this space may be used as a garage; but in the warmer 
days of spring and summer, when a garage is no longer 
so necessary, it is easily converted into a porch. 




1938 House No. 6 was designed for economy below ground and 
erticieiicy above. This was achieved by using a fotindntion size for a 
five-rooiu house and allowing the second floor to overhang the first 
floor. 

The ovorhniiging second floor reduces the east of fouiidatioii 
masonry, exeavalion and similar basement items without reducing the 
•area of essential living quarters. This six-room house with three b^'d- 
rooms and bath upstair^i mid living room^ diiaiig room and kitchen 
below, employs a hardwood wainscoting throughout the living and dining 
rooms. 

The home is in the New England architectural tradition and offers 
facilities for a good sized family at a much lower rate than most six- 
room houses. It will fit three ways on most lots as the front, back or 
end may be put to the street. 




1938 
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A PPLYING I he mme principle of small foniidatloti aren an in 193S 
/\ K\luhit Home No* 6 lo 193B House No. 7, ihc nrchitoct lias 
JTm. iuUM n gnrnge and «rt?atccl greati^r jsecojitl floor living f^pat^e 
by carrying I he roof high at the hark* This liou^e h ihe lar^eat of ihc 
'^I.ahoratory Comniniiity^^ group. 

The U\gh roof permits tlcsigniuf; of an extra -large rear room over 
the garage which is reachcrl from a half-la luliii^ on the main stairway. 
It may he converted into an adelilional hcdroom, or t^crve as a storage 
or play area. 

Three hedrooms and halh upstairB, living room, dining room, kitchen 
and garage down^tair^^ make up the ultimate in low*ro-»t const met ion 
for a large family* A wainetcoting of ^ood wm also used arouutl the 
living rootn and dining room, similar in plan to that of House No. 6. 

Large families ofien need low-coat homes. It is believed that no 
serioii!j |dannmg for the housing of families with low inconies should 
be ulthoni some prospective design which offers a large number of 
small rootm. 

It is possible to house in a structure such as Design No. 7 a family 
^vith as many as four children of varying ages and sex. 

The garage in this case may hardly he elii^^ed as an unnecessary 
luxury, due to the fact that it makes possible an extra bedroom at a 
cost of some additional sidcwall, a small amount of roof and some extra 
plaster ami milt work. It is not too much lo say that either the garage 
or extra room above it has been thrown ii^ since any one of these items 
added iuflependently would probably have exceeded the prest*Tit cost 
of both. 
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SECOND TLOOK. 
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Following CO in pic t ion of the first floor framing, which 
inelndt'i a box siil, the remaining construction of IIou^c 
No. 8 difl'er,'^ radically and in most all respects from that 
of the tradilional Itimber-huilt house* The walls are com- 
poserl of vertical 2x6 mendier^^^ each edge of which ij* 
grooved. By a Item a ting the planks hack and forth, the 
edge of every aUernate plank fits into the groove of its 
adjacent iiei|^hbor and every other plank extends af^prox- 
liuatcly oiiedialf inek beyond the surface of its m:ighbor> 

In practice the construction of a "plank wall" home 
eliminates the three i^eparale opera! ione^ of framings 
sheathing and the application of exterior siding. Since 
the aiiiouiU of wood used in the wall is equal to the thick- 
ness of two ordinary boards, it is immettiately apparent 
that the ordinary material employcrl for the frame or 
skeleton of a home is saved 
through this system. Approx- 
imately 1 Y2 days were re- 
quired to erect the wall of this 
house. Ordinarily this time 
would not be considered ex- 
cessive for the simple opera- 
tion of framing the house. 
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How To Get The Sea In Your Wood Wall 



X^aitatn^ and -f^j^i ^§ i4/o0d Siding 

The first wood siding was rougli liaiul-sawed boards which were 
lapped over each other to shed the rain. Planing machines were 
unknown in those days, so shiplapped or tongued and grooved 
joints could not be made. Later these boards, known as clapboards, 
were sawed with one edge thicker than the other so that they would 
fit more snugly against the framing. The bevel siding so popular 
today is, except for refinements in manufacture, almost like the 
clapboards made nearly three hundred years ago. 

Bevel or lap siding is customarily made in 4, 5, 6, 8, 10 and 
12-inch widths. The 8-inch and wider bevel siding is often called 
bungalow or wide Colonial siding. It is economically manufactured 
by "resawing" dry square edged surfaced boards diagonally to 
produce two wedge shaped pieces. These pieces of siding are 
usually %i-inch Uiick on*lhe thin edge and y% to %-inch thick on 
the <jt|ier edge, depending upon the width of the piece. This 
method of manufacture gives one planed face suitable for painting 
and a sawed face which may be stained for rustic effects. 

Wide bevel siding often has shiplapped or rabbeted joints so 
that the siding lies flat against the studding instead of touching it 
only near the joints as ordinary bevel siding does. This reduces 
the apparent thickness of the siding by %-inch but permits the use 
of extra nails in wide siding and reduces the chance of warping. 
It is also economical, as the rabbeted joint requires less lumber 
than does the lap joint used with plain bevel siding. The rabbet 
should be deep enough so that where the siding is applied the 
width of the boards can be varied to meet window sill, head casing 
and eave lines as desired. Rabbeted joints are not so necessary 
in the 4 and 6-inch widths of bevel siding. These narrow widths 
of siding are usually but %-inch thick, so rabbeting would make 
them too thin. 

Rustic and drop siding are usually %-inch thick and 6 inches 
wide, and are machined in a wide variety of patterns, the most 
widely used of which are illustrated in Figure 1. Drop siding has 
tongued and grooved joints while rustic has shiplapped joints. 

Drop siding is heavier, has more structural strength and because 
of its design has tighter joints than bevel siding, so is often used 
on garages and barns where there is no sheathing, as well as on 
homes. 

The increasing popularity of the cottage types of architecture 
is bringing about the more common use of vertical siding, par- 
ticularly in combination with other types of wood siding. Vertical 
siding consists of matched boards 10 or 12 inches wide or of random 
widths, the joints of which may be V-cut or covered with battens. 
Battens may be placed over every other joint alternating with 
moulded or flush joints according to the effect desired. Often the 
vertical siding is run up to the eave line, and shingles or bevel 
siding are used in the gables. 

Various types of unusual sidings are made to secure special rustic 
effects. One of the commonest of these is a thick siding made to 
give the appearance of logs. There are several patterns of it to 
resemble logs of different sizes, and the chinking which goes 
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FIGURE 1 

At llie left is a thumb 
jiail comparison of the end 
view of ihc five most popular 
types of siding in place. It 
ilhistmlcs the slight differ- 
ence hclweeii drop siding 
and rustic siding an<l makes 
possible quick comparison 
of the most popular siding 
patterns. 



between the logs. Such special sidings are used principally on 
summer homes, of course. Log cabin siding, used alone or in 
combination with other material, and painted rather than stained, 
may be very satisfactory in the expression of an ultra-modern effect. 
Its use in this connection is not limited to exteriors. 

Wood shingles and shakes are often used for siding as well as 
roofing maferials. Shingles are usually 16, 18 or 24 inches long, 
% or Va-inch thick at one end, and Mu-incli at the other* In addition 
to the types of shingles regularly stocked it is possible to secure 
shingles of special thicknesses, lengths, and shapes. 

Shakes, either split or taper sawed, usually 24'' or more in 
length, with thick butts make possible widely spaced, heavy hori- 
zontal shadow lines with interesting texture between. 

Siding Si-^ci and ^Atimatin^ ^uaniitUi 

The nominal sizes which are used in computing the footage of 
lumber are based upon the rough green sizes of boards which are 
cut from the logs. These rough green boards shrink somewhat in 
width and thickness as they dry, and their size is further reduced 
by machining to pattern. The following table is an extract from 
the American Lumber Standards giving the nominal and finished 
sizes for siding to which, with minor variations, most siding is 
produced. It will serve as a sufficiently accurate guide for the 
design of exterior wall surfaces. 

[The thicknesses apply to all widths and the widths to all thicknesses 
except as modified ^] 



Size, board 
measure 



Siding 

Bevel K , 

Wide beveled 

Rustic and drop 
(shiplapped) 

Rustic and drop 

(dressed and matched) 



Dressed dimensions 



Standard 
face width 
Inches 

3 1/2 

4 1/2 

5 1/2 
7 1/4 
9 1/4 

11 1/4 

3 1/8 

4 1/8 

5 1/16 

6 7/8 

3 1/4 

4 1/4 

5 3/16 
7 





Standard 


Width 


thickness 


Inches 


Inches 


4 


27/16 by 3/16 


5 
6 


10/16 by 3/16 


8 


27/16 by 3/16 


10 


9/16 by 3/16 


12 


11/16 by 3/16 


4 


9/16 


5 


3/4 


6 

8 




4 


9/16 


5 


3/4 


6 





^ Iti patterned sidings 11/16, 3/4^ 1., 1 1/4, aud 11/2 tnchea thick, 
hoard nica&urc, the tongue j^hull be 1/4 iueh wide in tongtied-and- 
grooved himher, autl the lup 3/8 ineli wide tn shiplapped himbcr, 
with the over-all widths 1/4 inch and 3/8 inch wider, reflpe^tivdy, 
111 a II the face widtliB siiowii aliove. 

2 Minimum thicknesses. 



FIGURE 2 

It is uneconomic lo buy 
good jnalerial and store it 
where il can absorb nioislure 
and deteriorate even before 
it arrives at its proper place 
in the building. Well sea- 
soned lumber should not 
be stored in ihe oijen with- 
out protection nor on wet 
ground. 
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In figuring the quantity of siding required for 
a home it is necessary to increase the square foot 
area of the walls, omitting openings, by enough 
to compensate for the machining of joints ship- 
lapped or dressed and matched and the overlap 
of bevel siding. The following allowances are 
approximately those usually made : 



Bevel siding 



1x4 with 

nx5 

1x6 
1x8 
1x10 
1x12 



3^ lap Add 45% 



1" 



Rustic & drop siding 1x4 
(shiplapped) *lx5 
1x6 
1x8 



Rustic & drop siding 
(dressed & matched) 



* Unusual sizes. 



1x4 
1x5 
1x6 
1x8 



lap 
lap 

Add 28% 
21 
19 
16 

23 
18 
16 
14 



38 
33 
33 
29 
23 



An iLflditifiiial 3 to 5 percent aUnuUl be allowed for 
culling and fitting around openings and under the 
eaves. 



ecia3 an 
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Siding is graded under rules adopted by the 
regional associations of lumber manufacturers. 
The lumber dealer can readily advise the in- 
terested^ siding user concerning the grades and 
species available locally. A wide selection of 
siding suitable for any purpose can be readily 
purchased from the lumber dealer. 



Shingles are usually separated into three 
grades. Generally speaking, the first grade is 
composed of clear shingles. The second grade 
consists of shingles with clear butts and admits 
defects in that portion of the shingle which will 
normally be covered in use. Third grade shingles 
are those which have defects other than permitted 
in the second grade. 

Most shingles are made in random widths, 
varying in the No. 1 grade from 3''' to 14" with 
only a small proportion of the narrow width 
permitted. Shingles of a uniform width known 
as dimension shingles are also obtainable. The 
latter are cut uniformly to widths of 4'^, 5'^ or 
as may be specified. For side wall maximum 
exposure to the weather recommended for 16'^ 
shingles is 71/2", for 18'' shingles SVa'' and for 
24'' shingles 11%". Shingles on side walls are 
frequently laid in what is called "double- 
coursing." This is done by using a lower grade 
shingle under the shingle exposed to the weather. 
The exposed shingle butt extends about %" 
below the butt of the under course. When butt 
nailing is used a greater weather exposure is 
possible, frequently as much as 12" for 16" 
shingles, 14" for 18" shingles and 16" for 24" 
shingles. 

Shingles should be applied with nails that are 
not likely to rust or corrode. At least space 
should be allowed between shingles and it is 
fretiuenily recommended that m\ shingle over 8^' 
wide should be laid. Shingles wider than this 
should be split. 



The use of corner boards 
or a mitered corner is option- 
al .. . either will work well 
if carefully made. Corner 
boards are older, but still 
necessary to some architec- 
tural types. 




FIGURE 3 
This is the right way to 
install a corner board. They 
should always rest on the 
sheathing itself and be sepa- 
rated from it only by build- 
ing paper. The ends of sid- 
ing butting into corner boards 
should of course be painted. 




FIGURE 4 
This is the WRONG way 
to install a corner board. It 
is perfectly evident that the 
little pockets caused by the 
moulded top of the siding 
running under corner boards 
permits the storage of water. 




FIGURE 5 
Unless well joinlcd, milered 
corners will cvenluallv ad- 
mit water and cause Iroidile. 
Tight, careful miters, >vell cut 
for a perfect fit and joiiilerl 
with paint is an essential re- 
([iiirenient of a good siding 
job. 



-OppLicatlon ike Siding 

Siding is kiln or air dried to the necessary low 
moisture content by the manufacturer and de- 
livered in that condition by the retail lumber 
dealer. It should be carefully protected from 
moisture after it is delivered to the job until the 
carpenters are ready to lay it. The lumber 
sheathed frame which is to receive it should also 
be dry. Then the siding will stay put just as it is 
laid and will not shrink, warp or split. 

Siding Width Minimum Lap for Reveled Siding 



4" 
5" 
6" 
8" 

10" and wider 



1" 

iM" 



This spacing may be varied so that siding joints 
coincide with the bottoms of window sills and 
the tops of drip caps at window and door heads. 
One method is to begin at the bottom-^with a 
wider lap than indicated in the table and decrease 
the lap slightly as each succeeding board is 
applied. The result is a graduated spacing. 

The joints in adjacent courses of siding should 
be staggered as widely as possible. Somelimes 
on high grade work splice joints are made with 
a miter saw but usually square cut butt joints are 
used. The corners should be mitered unless 
there is a vertical piece of trim at the corner 
against which the ends of the siding are butted. 

Plain mitered corners, if they are to look well, 
must fit closely and stay in place. Open miters 
are nearly always the result of using siding lum- 
ber which has not been properly seasoned or 
wliich has been exposed lo rain after delivery to 
the job, so their prevention is easy. An added 
advantage is to paint the ends of the siding as the 
siding is laid, to prevent the absorption of 
mo is t u re* ( See Fig u re 6. ) This i s re com men ded 
for corners and also for points where siding 
meets window and door frames. 

Corner boards, which are commonly used with 
drop siding, should lie flat against the building 
paper with the siding butting up to them. The 
practice of nailing corner boards on over the 
siding is a poor one, as it allows water to run in 
behind the corner boards and into the ends of 
the siding. (See Figures 3 and 4.) 



Mailing 

Nails cost little compared with the cost of sid- 
ing or shingles and labor but the use of good 
nails is importanl. It is poor economy to buy 
siding winch will last for many generations and 
then fasten it to the sheathing with nails which 
will rust badly within a few years. Rusty nails, 
even though they do not rust in two, stain the 
paint. Copper nails or zinc coated nails will hold 
the siding permanently and will not streak light 
colored paint surfaces. Their slight added cost is 
a good investment. 

Sometimes siding is applied with finishing nails 
and the nail holes puttied before painting, but 
regular siding nails holds better and if rust resist- 
ant are not conspicuous. For %-inch bevel sidbig 
6d nails are used and 8d nails for %'inch siding. 
Ordinary shingles are put on with 3d nails and 
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extra thick shingles and shakes, depending upon their thickness, 
with larger nails. 



J^alniin^ and A(ainianancc 



Long exposure to the elements will cause the deterioration 
of any building material but some materials will, if properly 
used, last for many generations. Properly applied and protected 
wood siding is one of the longest lived materials with which 
walls can be covered. 

When wood siding deteriorates it is from but two causes, 
decay or rot and weathering, neither of which need occur 
if simple precautions are taken. Decay is the disintegration 
of wood caused by the growth of fungi. These fungi grow 
in wood only when the moisture content is higher than that of 
properly seasoned lumber. If the home is built upon a founda- 
tion which has been carried well above the ground and the 
construction is such that water runs off instead of into the walls, 
decay will never give trouble. It is when the flashings or drip 
caps above windows are omitted and the window sills do not 
drain properly that water seeps in behind the siding and may 
cause decay even though the home may be well painted. 

Weathering is the separation of wood fibers on the surface 
of a board caused by the alternate shrinking and swelling of 
the surjface when it is dry or wet. Painting keeps the moisture 
content of this surface layer from changing rapidly and so 
prevents weathering. It is foi: this purpose, and to improve the 
appearance of a building, that paint is used. 

All of the woods commonly used for siding are painted success- 
fully where paint materials of good quality are properly applied. 

The priming coat should be put on as soon as 
possible after the siding has been applied to 
prevent rapid changes in the moisture content 
of the surface of the siding. If an unexpected 
rain should wet the unprimed wood, the first 
coat of paint should not be applied until all 
the water has re-evaporated from the siding. 

Paint usually fails most rapidly over knots, 
so if the common grades of siding are used 
the knots should be given some special treat- 
ment before the priming coat is put on. A 
good treatment is a thin coat of aluminum 
primer which is allowed to dry firmly before 
the priming coat is applied. To secure the 
most durable and satisfactory paint job use 
pure white lead in oil or the highest grade of 
mixed paint, selecting a brand sold by a reliable 
dealer. 

There are certain fundamentals of common 
sense good construction which should be ob- 
served for permanence of both building deco- 
rations and painting. 

There are -a number- of faults against which 
simple precautions should be taken in order to 
realize the maximum benefits from good lumber 
and good paint. 

1. Improper protection of lumber after delivery to 
the building site and before it is used; allowing 
siding to lie directly on the ground and to be 
rained or snowed on will ' naturally cause it to 
absorb moisture. Siding should always be pro- 
tected from the weather and kept dry. 

2. Painting too soon after a rain. 

3. Closing up a newly plastered house and heating it 
to dry the plaster. The moisture from the plaster 
is vaporized and, in cold weather, condenses on the 
inside of the siding since it cannot escape. More 
ventilation and slower drying of plaster will correct 
this condition. 



4. Faulty construction, particularly inadequate flashings and drip caps, 
which allows water to run in behind the siding, 

5. Damp basements, siding carried too close to the ground, and poor 
ventilation under porches or other parts of homes under which base- 
ments do not extend. 

All of the above sources of excessive moisture can easily be 
avoided. The observance of suitable precautions should be con- 
sidered a part of good construction practice, regardless of the 
siding material used. Neglect means trouble with other materials 
just as often as it does with wood siding, so good construction prac 
tices are always worthwhile. 
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FIGURE 6 

Protect your siding on the 
ends as well as surface . . . 
paint butt joints when siding 
is tjcing put in place. 

Paint the surface of the sid- 
ing as soon as it is in posilion 
. , . don't allow moisture lo 
get a foothold. 



Hundreds of gallons of water are introduced into a building 
during plastering operations. Following the completion of a 
newly plastered home there is a period of so-called "drying out." 
This continues until the general moisture content of the structure 
is reduced to a more or less static dry state at which it will remain, 
subject to the minor fluctuations of the seasons, during the life of 
the building. 

Built of good materials the average house is not particularly 
damp until the entire structure is soaked under a blanket of wet 
plaster. Most lumber delivered by a good lumber dealer to a 
building site is already dry . . . the result of kiln or air drying. 
Moisture from the wet plaster is absorbed in part by the dry 
wood. Time should be given for the wood to re-dry and for 
the plaster to become thoroughly dry before final woodwork in the 
form of finish, flooring, trim, cabinets and other 
items usually kiln dried are installed in the 
building. Poorly fitting miters, open floor joints, 
cracks and similar unsightly conditions which 
detract from the beauty of an otherwise perfect 
home usually result from too much moisture in 
the building at the time of installation. Wood 
will not shrink unless it is subject to a marked 
variation in moisture content. When thoroughly 
dry wood is applied to wet plaster it absorbs 
some moisture with consequent swelling and 
then shrinkage occurs as the wood changes back 
from a wet to a dry condition. 

Most of the unsightly defects resulting from 
the plaster-introduced moisture can be elim- 
inated entirely if the house can be built "dry" 
without the trouble-making water which goes 
with plastering. 

Exterior painting difficulties previously men- 
tioned as resulting from water in plaster being 
driven out through the exterior walls can be 
entirely eliminated if a "dry" finish is used 
instead of wet plaster. 



Uie -OIL- Wood Untetioti 

All-wood interiors composed of the various 
types of wood paneled walls in both sawn ma- 
terial and in the plywood-veneer group are an 
excellent "dry" interior wall finish, and a welcome 
relief from plaster. The many new forms of 
wood, specifically developed for interior work, 
make the job of producing an all-wood interior 
of any period an easy one. The result is a dry 
home from the very beginning, with none of the 
blemishes which mark the average new home 
at the end of its first heating season. 
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PLANS 

• • ^ot ike Small 4fomQ5 Mlaiitat^d 

1^kh S^^kUi May 4iad ^ot S/.OO 

(M&i^tial fiht And Speci^ieaihnA Uncludmdj 





Full worlcmg drawings for any of the Demonstration Hoftte$ illustrated in thii 
boo Ic^ from which any competent carpenter or carpenter^contractor can estimate or 
erect the structure, are available to any prospective new home builder for the nominal 
sum of $1 *00 for the first set of prints and $.75 for each additional set of prints for 
the same house. 

These working drawings are drawn to the commonly used scale of 1 1 A** to the foot^ 
are standard house plans in every detail. They include more detail than ordinarily 
given for structures of this size. 

Part of the kit which accompanies each set of drawings it an outline specification 
and a list covering ell materials used in the design. In addition^ each plan for the 
1939 house designs offers details for the new, inexpensive plank type of floor 
construction. 

Plans provide complete drawings for building the 1939 houses with or without 
basement and also infoTmation necessary to build of either standard frame with 
jolsted floors or with the plank floors described on page 1 5. 



RIGHT NOW 

One of the quickest and best means to discover what advantages may be gained 
by your family through the use of one of these low-cost designs, is to secure a 
set of plans, take it to your building material dealer and ask for a cost estimate. 

May we suggest that in following this procedure you permit your material 
dealer or contractor to price the house as contained in the plans, and then to this 
base add such extra features as may be required by your family. Only by basing 
your estimate on the minimum house at first will you be able to ascertain the 
extra sums you are adding through alteration and additional features. Beware of 
the "extras.** They always cost proportionately more. 

NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
NATIONAL RETAIL LUMBER DEALERS ASSOCIATION 

Presented on Behalf of NATIONAL SMALL HOMES DEMONSTRATION, INC. 




1337 CONNECTICUT AVE. N. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 




tht 1939 NEW YORK WORLD'S FJUR 

USING the basic floor plan of the 1939 ane-Btory hoiiee, Evaue, Moore and 
Woodbridge, eminent New York architects, have prepared this striking 
adaptation of the one-story National Small Homes Demonstration design 
for inclusion in the NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR, as House Number Six of the 
^^Homes of Tomorrow," 

The first floor room kiyout is the same as for the other exterior versions in 
this booklet of National Small Homes. The wing at the left houses a garage 
connecting with the kitchen. The roof pitch has been increased sufficiently 
to allow area for the finishing of two rooms on the second floor. 

Without increasing the 25^x25' foundation size, the architects have so ar- 
ranged this house that it is possible to secure four complete bedrooms, changing 
the house to a six-room structure at small additional cost over Designs 2 A to 2 F. 

This ^^Dollar a Day" Home for the Growing Income is to be built at the New 
York World's Fair 1939 expected to be visited by millions of people. 



PLAN ORDER RLANK 



NATIONAL SMALL HOMES DEMONSTRATION 
1337 Connecticut Avenue 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 



Gentlemen: 

Enclosed please find $.. 



,Set9 Demonstration No* 1-A 

1-B 
l-C 
1-D 
1-E 
1-F 

Farm House Arrangement 



for which kindly send me low-cost home plans listed below: 

1938 DESIGNS 
„„..Sets House No. 1 

^^^^ Sets Demonstration No» 2-A " " " 2 

^ « « « 2-B H.-.-. . " " " 3 

_^ « « « 2.C ^ " " " 4 

" » « 2-D ^ « " " " 5 

.« " " " 2-E -ww.„^ " " " 6 

^ « « " 2-F " " " 7 



New York World's Fair Design 



Copies Sales Manual Low-Cost Housing (@ 15^ per copy) 

...Newspaper Mats for Design Nos « -...(Free) 

Publicity Material for Your Local Newspaper 



NAME ^ ^ 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE. 



PRICES 

The price of single sets of work- 
ing drawings, including specifica- 
tions and material list is $1.00. If 
more than one set of drawings is 
ordered for a given house, all addi- 
tional sets are billed at 75^. 



MATERIAL LIST 

FOR 

1939 HOUSE 2- A 
WITH BASEMENT 

(from data furnished by the National Plan Service) 



)N5HD inc. 



National Small Homes Demonstration, Inc. 

1337 CONNECTICUT AVENUE, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 



HOUSE 2-A - WITH BASJIMEHT 



Note: This list Inoludea materials for atandard Joist oonstruotlon as 
shovm on pages 1 through 6 of the drairiLnga» A list of Items to be added 
and deducted for the substitution of plank floor oonstruotlon is given on 
pages 8 to 10, 



EXCAVATION AMD GRADING 

Item Quantity Prloe 

Excavation 160 Cu. Yds. $ 

Backfill 35 Cu» Yds. 

Finish Grading (Examine Site) 

Total Excavation and Grading $, 

MASONRY AND CONCRETE 

Unit 

Item Quantity Price Total 

Concrete Footings and Foundation Wall 
10" thickness (1-3-5 mix) 715 Cu.Ft. 

Crushed Stone or Gravel 2S-1/2 Gu.Yds. , 0 $ { 

Coarse Sand 13-1/2 Cu.Yds. © 

Portland Cement 29-1/2 Bbls, © 

2-10"xl0«x8" Precast Girder Posts Plinth 
Blocks with Plna @ , , ^ . 



Alternate (1) 

8" Concrete Block Foundation V&ll - 

Concrete Footings 8"il6" (1-3-5 mix) 102 Cu.Ft. 

Crushed Stone or Gravel 3-1/4 Cu.Yds. O 
Coarse Send 2 Cu.Yds. @ 

Portland Cement 4-1/4 Bbls. m 

Concrete Block 

8"x8"xl6" Hollow 734 Blocks o 

4"x8"xl6" Solid 85 Blooka @ 

(For Capping and Piers) 

Alternate (2) 

12" Concrete Block Foundation Wall - 

Concrete Footings 8"x20'* (1-3-5 mix) 126 Cu.Ft. 

Crushed Stone or Gravel 4 Cu.Yds. «5 
Coarse Sand 2-1/2 Cu.Yds. ® 

Portland Cement 5-1/4 Bbls. ^ 
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Concrete Block 

12*'x8"xl6" Hollow 734 Blooka O 

4"xl2"xl6" Solid 75 Blocks ® 

(For Capping) 

Waterproofing (as reiulred) 

Drain Tile (as required) 

Cement Floors (1-3-5 mix) 564 So. Ft. 

Grualied Stone 5-5/4 Gu.Yds. o 

Coarse Sand 3-3/4 Cu.Yds. m 

Portland Cement 8-3/4 Bbls. e^ 

Concrete Steps (1-3-5 mix) (3/4 Gu,Yd») 

Crushed Stone 3/4 Cu.Yd. & 

Coarse Sand 1/Z Cu»Yd. a 

Portland Ceaitent 3/4 Bbl* O 

Chimney 

Conmion Brick 950 Q 

Sand 3/4 Cu.Yd. Q 

Lime 200 Lbs. O 

Portland Cement 1/2 Bbl^ O 

Flue Lining (8«xl2*») 24 Lin.Ft. O 

Material Subtotal 4 

Labor Subtotal 



Total Masonry 
LUMBER 

J^tem _Stze and quantity Feet age 

Sills & Wall Plates 4 Pes. 2x6-14 56 © 

4 Pes. 2x6-12 48 @ 

Box Sills 2 Pes. 2x8-12 32 O 

2 Pes .2x8-14 38 & 

Girder Posts 2 Pes. 6x6-7 42 @ 

airdera 1 po .6x8-16 64 @ 

1 Pc .6x8-9 36 Q 

Floor Joists 24 Pes. 2x8-14 448 @ 

27 PCS. 2x8-12 432 @ 

Stair Carriages 2 Pes. 2x10-14 47 

Stoop Joists 8 Pea. 2x6-6 48 Q 

Ceiling Joists 46 Pos.2x8-14 858 Q 



Fdetage 



trnit 

Prloe 



Coiling BeeutL 


o 


irCB* 




21 


Ledger 


2 


Pes* 


2x3-8 


11 


Exterior Studs 


111 


Pes* 


2x4-8 


592 


Headers 


d 


Fob. 


2x8-8 


65 




1 


Pc, 


2x8-12 


16 




10 


Pes • 


2x4-12 


80 


Tr» +:flT»1 ftT» S+mdfl 


78 


Fos« 


2x4-8 ' 


416 




8 


Pes. 


2x6-8 


64 




5 


Pos • 


2x8-12 


80 




12 


Pes* 


2x4-14 


112 




12 


Pos. 


2x4-12 


96 


Interior Pl&tea 


23 


Fes* 


2x4-12 


184 


3 


Pos. 


2x6-8 


24 


Rafters 


28 


Fes* 


2x8-14 


623 


1 


Pe* 


2x8-8 


11 


Ridge Board 


1 


PC* 


1x10-12 


10 


1 


Po. 


1x10-14 


12 


Porch Rafters 


3 


Pes* 


2x4-8 


16 


Backing 






1x6 


60 


Bridging 






1x4 


80 


Purring (tath) 


16 


Pes* 


1x2-8 


21 


Hoof Sheathing 


l"x4»* S2S Spaced 


730 






4-1/2" 


o*c* 



Porch Roof Sheathing 
Sheathing for Exterior 

Subfloorlng 

Finish Flooring 
Porch Flooring 
Siding 

Roofing 



l"x6" DficM 20 @ 

Walla 1x8 Box 1175 @ 

laid diagonally 

l"x6" D&M laid 760 @ 

diagonally 

3/4x3-1/4 700 @ 

3/4x3-1/4 50 @ 

1/2x8 Bevel Siding 1250 @ 
1" lap 

8-1/4 Squares 16" 

5/2 #1 Wood Shingles 

Laid 4-1/2* Bxp, ® 



Interior Finish Lumber 
Shelving 

Cellar Stair Treads 
Cellar Stair Rails 



3 Pes, 1x12-12 36 

3 Fob* 1-1/4x10-12 38 

4 Pos* 2x4-12 32 



Unit 

Ptoetage Price Total 

Wall Paneling 

^^mS^V^d^BoardB 10 Pes. 1x6-12" 80 @ $ # 

8 Pea. 120-1O« 53 ® 

1^3^^, 10** and 12":s6' DScM V<d Boardl 230 @ 



Large Bedroom 

l"x8". 10" and 12"aa2« D&M V*d Board* 335 

It ' H " «s< " " " 36 

Small Bedroom 



x8" 

l"x8", 10" and 12" x8" D&M V'd Boards 280 @ - 
Hall 

l"x8", 10" and 12"x8« DficM V'd Boards 60 @ _ 

Kitchen, 175 Sq. ?t. Net Area for 

. Kitchen Wall Finish 

Bath, Plywood 4 Pes, 4x7 112 Sq. Ft. @ - 

2 Pea. 4x5 40 Sq. Ft, @ 

1 Po/ 2x8 16 Sq. Ft. @ 

Callings 

Living Room, Net Area for Gelling 
Mater'lal 175 Sq. Ft. 

Kitchen, Net Area for Celling Material 77 Sq. Ft. 

Large Bedroom, Net Area for Celling Material 124 Sq. Ft. 

Small Bedroom, Net Area for Celling Material 82 Sq. Ft. 

Bath, Net Area for Celling Material 35 Sq. Ft. 

Hall, Net Area for Gelling Material 21 Sq. Ft. 
Cloaet and Stairway Walla 190 Sq. Ft. 
Cloaet GelliLngs 45 Sq. Ft. 

Exterior Finish Lumber _ 
Fascia 2 Pea. Ix8-10« 13 ® 

2 Pea. Ii8-16« 21 @ 

Gable Paacla 4 Pea. Ix6-16« 32 @ 

Porch Frieze 

(Crimp Cut-See Plan) 1 Pc. 1x6-12' 6 @ 

Porch Poata 4 Pea. 4x4-9< 48 © 

Trellia 72 Lin. Ft. 1x2 12 @ 

Miscellaneous O.S. Finish 1x4 to 1x10 10 @ 

Inmilatlon (Optional) 

Attic Floor (Between Joists) 625 Sq. Ft. Net 

Building Paper, 4 Rolls 5C# 500" Rolls @ 



Total Luanber 
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MILLWORIC 



Item 



Size 



Quantity 



Exterior Trim 
Bed Molding 

Molded Wood Gutter with Plttlngs 

Cove Molding 

Quarter Hound for Porch 

Exterior Mlllwork 

Bllnda, for 12 Lt, 9x11 Windows 



100 Lin. 
52 Lin. 
30 Lin, 
12 Lin. 



Window and Sash Frames 
Cellar Sash frames 



10x16x1-1/8 - 3 Lt« 



Window Frames P&P D.C. 8xl0xl-3/a - 8 Lt« 
" " 9x11x1-3/8 -12 Lt, 
" " 9x11x1-3/8 -16 Lt. 
SaihPramea " ** 8x10x1-3/8 - 6 Lt. 



Sash frames 

Exterior Door Frames 
Pront Door Ppame D.C. 
Rear Door Rrame D.C. 

Windows and Sash 

Windows, Glz. 
II 

n 

Sash, " 
Cellar Sash, Glz. 
Doors 

Front Door, 6 Pan. 
Rear Door, Glz. 
12 Lts. D«S. 



3/0x7/0x1-3/4 
2/3x7/0x1-3/4 



9x11x1-3/8 
9x11x1-3/8 
axlOxl-3/3 
8xI0xl"3/B 
10x16x1-1/8 



-16 Lt. 
-12 Lt. 

- 8 Lt. 

- 6 Lt. 

- 3 Lt. 



Interior Doors, 



Pan. 
n 



3/0x7/0x1-3/4 

2/8x7/0x1-3/4 

2/6x7/0x1-3/8 
3/4x7/0x1-3/8 
2/0x7/0x1-3/6 



Access Panel, 
Jamh and Trim 



2/0x6/0 



Jambs 

Interior Door Jambs for 7/8x5-1/8" 
2/6x7/0 and Smaller Doors 7/8x3-1/8" 

Window and Sash a?rlm for IS Lt. 9x11 Windows 
" " 12 Lt. 9x11 Windows 
" *♦ 8 Lt. 8x10 Windows 

Door Trim 

Trim for 3/0x7/0 Door 
" " 2/8x7/0 Door 
I I 2/4x7/0 Door 
" " 2/4x7/0 Cellar 

Trim for 2/4x7/0 Door 

H H ^/fi^i/P Door 

" " 2/0x7/0 Clo. Door 

" " 2/6x7/0 CO. 



Pt. @ 
Ft. @ 
Ft. @ 
Ft. @ 



2 Pr. 



2 
5 
1 
2 
4 

1 

1 

3 
2 
3 



2 Seta @ 
5 Sets @ 
1 Set @ 



Set 
Set 
Sets 
Set 



2 Sets 

3 Sets 
3 Sets 
2 Seta 
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Size 



Unit 

Quantity Price 



Total 



Interior Lineal Trim 
Base 

Base Shoe 

Base for Closet 

Picture Mold 

Chair Rail 
Wainscot Cap 
Hook Strips 
Shelf Cleats 

Thresholds 
Landing Tread 
Garment . Hanger Rods 



3/0 



170 


Lin. 


Ft. @ 


204 


Lin. 


Ft. @ 


34 


Lin, 


Ft. ® 


160 


Lin. 


Ft. ® 


40 


Lin, 


Ft. @ 


40 


Lin. 


Ft. @ 


34 


Lin. 


Ft. @ 


24 


Lin. 


Ft. @ 


6 


Lin. 


Ft. @ 




1 


Pc. @ 


7 


Lin. 


Ft. @ 



Cabinets 

Kitchen Worktable, Complete with Hardware - 

Top Gut for Sink 7/6 
Medicine Cabinet 



HARDWARE 



Gonmon Nails 
Common Nails 
Common Nails 
Common Nails 
Common Nails 

Casing Nails > 
Casing Nails 
Casing Nails 

Finish Nails 
Finish Nails 
Finish Nails 
Finish Nails 

Finish Brads 

Shingle Nails, Hot Dipped 

Z±no Coated 
Box Nails 



20d 
16d 
lOd 

8d 

6d 

lOd 
Bd 
6d 

lOd 
8d 
6d 
4d 

7/8" 

3d 

8d ' 



Total Millwork 



60 Lbs. @ 
50 Lbs. @ 
20 Lbs. @ 
100 Lbs, @ 
10 Lbs. @ 

10. Lbs. @ 
120 Lbs. © 
5 Lbs. @ 

2 Lbs. @ 
10 Lbs. ® 
5 Lbs. @ 
1 Lb. @ 

1 Lb. © 

40 Lbs. @ 
30 Lbs. @ 



Wall Plate Anchors 

Sash Weights 

Sash Cord 

Cellar Sash Sets 

Attio or Garage Sash Sets 

Door Butts 
Door Butts 

Medicine Cabinet Butts, 
Narrow 



1/2x18 



4"x4" 
3-l/2"x3-l/2* 



2-1/2" 



18 

200 Lbs. 
2 Hanks 
4 
2 

3 Pr. 
a Pr. 

1 Pr. 



Item 



Size 



Unit 

Quantity Price 



Pront Door Lock Set 
Rear Door Lock Set 
Inalde Door Lock Sets 
Blind Hinges and Paatenera 
Sash Looks 

Sash Lifts 

Cupboard Turns, Med» Case 
Base Knobs 
Clothes Hooka 
Closet Pole Ferrules 



Metal Roofing Wltti Nails 
Tin Shingles 7x10 
Valley Tin 14" 
Conductor Pipe 5 
Strainers 

Conductor Pipe Hooka 



1 @ 
1 @ 
8 @ 

2 Sets ® 

8 @ 

16 @ 
1 @ 
10 © 

3 Dozo ® 
2 Sots @ 



Total Hardware 



SHEET METAL 



24 Ft« © 

30 Pos« © 

10 Ft. © 

20 Ft, @ 

2 © 

6 © 



Total Sheet Metal 



PAINTING 

Outside Body Paint 4 

Porch Floor Paint / 

Porch Celling Paint 1/2 

Outside Trim Paint 1-1/2 

Blind or Shutter Paint l/2 

Sheet Metal Paint (Mineral) 1 

Floor Varnish | 

Interior Varnish 5 

Interior Varnish <r Other Finish 10 
(Surface of Walla and Ceilings, 2500 Sq.Ft.) 

Spar Varnish , 

Shellac ^ 1/^ 

Liquid Wood Filler ^"M* 
Boiled Linseed Oil 

Turpentine 1/2 

Putty 1® 



OalB* 


@ 


Pt. 


© 


Pt, 


© 


Gals. 


© 


Pt, 


© 


Pt. 


© 


Gals. 


© 


Gals. 


© 


Gals. 


© 


1 


© 


Gal. 


@ 


Gals. 


© 


Gal. 


© 


Gal. 


© 


Lba« 


© 



Total Painting 



AL!FKRHAa?B POH JPLAKK ELOQR AMD OELLlir 



Whon Plank Construction la Used Pgpugy All Items In the Ppeoedlnt, 
Material List under tlie following Headings :- 

MASONRY CONCRETE Ototal Price 

8" Concrete Block Foundation Wall f 

Footings 

12" Concrete Block Foundation Wall 

Footings 



LUMBER 

Sills and Wall Plates 

Box Sills 

Girder Posts 

O-irders 

Floor Joists 

Stoop Joists 

Ceiling Joists 

Ceiling Beam and Ledger 

£3cterior Studs 

Headers 
Interior Studs 
Sxterior Plates 
Bridging 

Sheathing for Exterior Walls 

Subflooring 

Porch flooring 

Siding 

Interior Paneling 

Living Room 

Small Bedroom 

ICltohen 
Ceilings 

Living Room 

Bedrooms 

Hall 

Closets 

Kitchen 



Total Deduetlons | 



(Note: All of the above items are either omitted or changed In 

(juantlty by the uee of the plank floor* Those ohimged In 
qmntlty ere Hated on the following page^ and amst be 
substituted in place of the above Iteme to obtain a 
complete list of materials for the house with plank 
floor and celling construction*) 
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Concreto Bio ok 
8"xB"xl6» Hollow 
4'»x8"xl6" Solid 
(For Gapping) 



803 Blooka 
81 Blocks 



Alternate (2) 

12" Concrete Block Foundation Wall 
Concrete Footings 8"x20" (1-3-5 mix) 
Crushed Stone or Gravel 4 



126 Cu. Ft. 
Cu, Yds. 



Coarse Sand 
Portland Cement 

Concrete Block 

12"xB"xl6" Hollow 
S"3E3^'ja6" Hollow 
4'»jas"ja6" Solid 



2-1/2 Cu. Yds, 
5-1/4 Bbls. 



803 Blocks 
6 Blooka 
76 Blocko 



Unit 
Price 



ALTERMTK FOH PLANK ELOQR AMP _qEILlNq 
ADg to Material List for Flan 2-A After Dvduotlona are Madttt 

MASOHaX AHD qOHCRETE 
Item Quantity 

Concrete Footings and Foundation Walla 
10" ttilclcnesQ (1-3-5 mix) 745 Cu. Ft, 

Crushed Stone or Gravel 23-1/2 Cu. Yds, 

Coarse Sand 14 Cu. Yds. 

Portland Cement 30-3/4 Bbla. 

Altex>nate (1) 

8" Concrete Block Fo\mdation Wall 

Concrete Footings 8"xl6" CU3-5 mix) 102 Cu. Ft, 
Crushed Stone or Gravel 3-1/4 Cu. Yds, 

Coarse Sand 2 Cu. Yds. 

Portland Cement 4-1/4 Bbls, 



Total 



Total Masonry and Concrete 



LTTHBER 
aiae and Quantity 



Unit 
Frio a 



Sills arid Vfall Plates 


8 


Pes. 


2x4-14 




75 © 




S 


Poa* 


2x4-1^ 




64 @ 


Girder Posts 


3 


Peat 


6x8-7 




84 @ 


Beams 


12 


Pos, 


2x10-14 




280 @ 


Blocking 


2 


Pes. 


3x4-8 




16 @ 


Headers and inpimmere 


3 


Pes, 


2x10-14 




70 @ 


Plank Floor 


00 


Pes. 


2"xa" T£cfi 


-14 


840 % 




2D 


Pes, 


B"x6" T&G 


- e 


160 © 




40 


Pes . 


S"x6" TfirG 


-12 


468 @ 


Top Ledger at Stair 


1 


Po, 


2x4-8 




5 © 



Stringer 



-xO- 



Itom 



Siao am Quantity 



Feetage 



Unit 
Price 



Total 



Celling Beams 


12 


Pes. 


2x10-14 


J30 


Headers 


4 


Pea. 


2x10-14 


93 




4 


Pea. 


2x10-12 


80 


Plank Celling 


60 


Pea. 


2"x6" T&a-14 


840 


60 


Pes. 


2"x6" T&Q-12 


720 


Exterior Studs 


56 


Pes, 


2x4-14 


523 


Interior Studs 


76 


Pes. 


2x4-8 


405 




8 


Pes* 


2x6-8 


64 


Posts 


6 


Pcs» 


2x4-9 


36 


Interior Cornice Blocking 200 Lin, Ft, 2x3 


100 


Exterior Wall Plates 


10 


Pes. 


2x4-14 


93 




10 


Pos« 


2x4-12 


80 



Sheathing for Exterior Walls 1x8 Box 

laid diagonally 



1125 @ 



Siding 



1/2x8 Bevel Siding 
1" Lap 



1200 @ 



Interior Paneling and Celling Material 

Living Room B&M V'd Boards 10 Poa. 1x8-12 80 @ 

" « " 8 Pos. 1x8-10 53 @ 

" " " l"x8", 10" and 

12"x4»6" 207 @ 

S4S 2 Poa. 1x10-14 23 @ 

" 2 Pea. 1x10-12 20 @ 

Sknall Bedroom DScM V'd Boards ( Vertical) l"xB", 

10" and 12"x7<0" 115 @ 

D&M V'd Boards (Vertical) l"x8" , 

10" and 12"x8»0'' 145 @ . 

Cornice Board on Outside Wall 
1 Po. I"xl0" S4S 

12' 0" 10 @ 

1 Pc. I"xl0" S4S 

10' 0" 8 @ 

Kitchen, Cornice Board, 1 Pc. I"xl0" S4S 

lO'O" 8 @ 

2 Pos.l"xlO" 343 

8<0" 13 @ 

Purring from Beam to Wall 

1 Pc. 1x12 S4S 10 '0" 10 @ 

Other Kitchen Wall Finish, 140 Sq. Ft. Net Area 

Total Lumber 



MATERIAL LIST 

FOR 

1939 HOUSE 2-F 

WITH BASEMENT 



(from data furnished by the National Plan Service) 



National Small H omes Demonstration, Inc. 

1337 CONNECTICUT AVENUE, N. W. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 



HOUSE 8-F - WITH BASEMEin 



note. This llBt lnolud« naterlals for atamtord Joist 



pages 9 to ll« 



EXCAVATION AKD gRADiNQ 



Item 



auantlty ISl^i 



Excavation 180 Cu. Yda- ^ ^ 

Backfill 35 Cu. Yds. ^ 

Trenoh Work /^^L?^! Itll) 

finish CSradlng (Examine Site) 



Unit 

Price Jotftl 



Total Excavation and Grading $ 
MASONRY AKD CONCRETE 
Item (^^ttt^ 

Concrete Footings and Foundation W&ll 
10" thickness (1-5-5 iiilx) 865 Cu. Ft. 

Crushed Stone or Gravel 27-1/4 Cu. Yda, | 
Coarse Sand l^^M? 1 

Portland Cement 35-3/^ Bbla. @ 

2-10"xlO"x8" Precast Olrder 

Posts Plinth Blocks with Pins ® 

Alt^srnate (1) _ ^ 

8" Concrete Block Foundation Wall . _ - 

Concrete Footings /f^, ^il. @ 

Crushed Stone or Gravel 4-1/2 Cu. Yds. | 

coarse Sand 2-5/4 | 

Portland Cement 6 bdib. « 

Concrete Block e> 

8"xa^^xl6" Hollow 845 Blocks @ 

4"5i;8"xl6" Solid 122 Blocks ® 

(For Capping aJid Piers) 

AlternAts (2) , ^ ^ 

12" Concrete Block Foundation iNall ^ ^ 
Concrete Footings B"x20" (1-3-& ijlx 170 Cu. Ft* 
Cruahea Stone or Gravel 5-1/4 Cu. Yds, e 
Coarse Sand S-V* Ou. Jds. | 



Coarse Sand 
Portland Cement 



Concrete Block i, 

12"x8"xl6" Hollow 734 Blocks 

4"xl2"xl6" Solid 75 Blocks 

(For Capping) 

8«x8"xl6" 111 Blocks 

4"x8"xlfe" 37 Blocks 



Unit 
Prloe 



Total 



Waterproofing (as required) 

Drain Tile (as required) 

Cement floors (1-5-5 mix) 734 Sq« Pt. 

Crushed Stone 7-1/2 Ou. Yds. 

Coarse Sand 5 Cu« Yds. 

Portland Comant 11-1/3 Bbls. 

Concrete Steps (l-K-5 mix) (3/4 Cu. Yd.) 



Crushed Stone 
Coarse Sand 
Portland Cement 
Terrace Paring 175 Sq.. Ft. 

Chimney 

Common Briok 

Sand 

Lime 

Portland Cement 
Flue Lining (B"xl2") 



Area 



3/4 Cu. Yd. 
1/2 Cu. Yd. 
3/4 Bbl. 



950 

3/4 Cu. Yd. 
200 Lbs. 

1/2 Bbl. 
24 Lin. Ft. 



Material Subtotal 
Labor Subtotal 



Total Masonry 



Item 

Sills and V/all Plates 
Box Sills 

Garage Wall Plates 
Girder Posts 
Girders 

Floor Joists 

Stair Carriages 

Stoop Joists 

Celling Joists 

Celling Beam 
Ledger 



LUMBKR 
Slse and Cjiantltg^ 



Feetage 



Unit 
Price 



Total 



. 4 


Pes. 


2x6-14 


56 


4 


Pes. 


2x6-12 


48 


2 


Pes. 


2x8-12 


32 


2 


Pes. 


2x6-14 


38 


13 


Pes. 


2x4-10 


87 


2 


Pes. 


6x6-7 


42 


1 


PC. 


6xB-16 


64 


1 


PC. 


6x8-9 


36 


24 


Pes. 


2x8-14 


448 


27 


Pes. 


2x8-12 


432 


2 


Pos. 


2x10-14 


47 


8 


Pes. 


2x6-6 


48 


46 


Pos. 


2x8-14 


858 


2 


Pes, 


2x8-3 


21 


2 


Pes. 


2x3-8 


11 











Exterior Studs 
Headars 

Gable Studs 
Garage Studs 



Unit 

Faetage Prloe Total 



Interior Studs 

Headers 
Exterior Plates 

Interior Plates 

Oarage Door Lintels 
Porch Lintels 
Rafters 

Rldga Board 

Poroh Uafters 
Garage Rafters 

Ridge Boards 

Poroh Celling Joists 

Poroh iitrapping 
Garage Collar Beams 
Garage Diagonal Braolng 

Baoldng 

Bridging 

Purring (bath) 

Roof Sheathing l"x4" 323 Spaced 4-1/2** o.e, 

Poroh Roof Celling l"x6" I»M -12« 

Sheathing for Exterior Walls 1x8 Box 

laid diagonally 

Subfloorlng l^xS" D&M laid diagonally 

Finish Flooring 3/4x3-1/4 

Porch Flooring 3/4x3-1/4 



111 POB. 2x4-3 592 @ $- 

a Pes, 2x8-8 85 @ ^ 

1 Po. 2x8-12 16 ® 
10 Pes. 2x4-12 80 @ 

27 Pos. 2x4-8 144 @ 

8 Pos, 2x4-10 54 ® 

9 Pos. 2x4-12 72 @ 

78 Pca» iix4-a 416 @ 

8 Pos, 2x6-8 64 ® 

6 Pos. 2x8-12 80 @ 

12 Pes. 2x4-14 112 @ 

12 Pos. 2x4-12 96 @ 

23 Pos. 2x4-12 184 ® 

3 Pos. 2x6-8 24 @ 

2 Poa. 2x10-10 33 @ 

4 Pes. 2x10-14 93 @ 

28 Pes, 2x8-14 525 @ 
1 Po. 2x8-8 11 @ 

1 PC. 1x10-12 ao @ 

1 Po. 1x10-14 12 © 

20 Pos* 2x4-8 107 @ 

9 Pos. 2x6-8 72 @ 
9 Pos. 2x6-14 126 d 

2 Poo. 1x8-12 le 

10 Pos. 2x4-16 
4 PCS. 1x4-12 

7 Pos. 1x6-14 
4 Pos. 1x6-12 



16 
49 
24 



1x6 
1x4 

16 Pos. 1x2-8 



60 
80 
21 

1190 
210 

1175 

760 
700 
60 
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Postage 



Unit 
Price 



Total 



Siding l"x6" Drop or Stilplap 

Oarago Siding l"x6" Drop or Shlplap 

Roofln« 13 Squares 16" 5/2 #1 Wood Shingles 
Laid 4-1/2" Exp, 



Interior Pinlah Lumber 
Shelving 

Cellar Stair Treads 
Cellar Stair Rails 



3 Pea. 1x12-12 

3 Poa, 1-1/4x10-12 

4 Pea. 2x4-12 



Wall Paneling 

Living Room B&M VM Boards 10 Pes, 1x8-12' 
" " 8 Pea. Ix8-10< 

l"x8", 10" and 12''x5< D&M VM Boards 



Large Bedroom 

l"x8", 10" and 12"xl2» 
n ' 11 tt j^Qt 



D&M Vid Boards 
II tt 11 



1170 
570 



36 
38 
32 



80 
53 
230 



335 
36 



Small Bedroom 

l"x8", 10" and 12"x8« DficM V»d Boards 

Hall 

l"x8»', 10" and 12"x8« I&M V<d Boards 

Kitchen, 175 Sq. Ft. Nat Area for 
Kitchen Wall Finish 



280 @ 



80 @ 



Bath, Plywood 



4 Pes. 4x7 
2 Pea. 4x5 
1 Po. 2x8 



112 Sq. Ft, @ 
40 Sq. Ft. ® 
16 Sq. Ft. @ 



Ceilings 

Living Room, Net Area for Ceiling Material 175 Sq, Ft. 
Kitchen, Net Area for Celling Material 77 Sq. Ft, 
Large Bedroom, Net Area for Celling Material 124 Sq. Ft. 
Small Bedroom^ Net Area for Ceiling Material 82 Sq. Ft* 
BatVi, Net Area for Celling Material 35 Sq. Ft. 
Hall, Net Area for Celling Material 21 Sq. Ft, 

Closet and Stairway Walls 190 Sq, Ft, 

Closet Ceilings 45 Sq. Ft, 



Exterior Finish Lumber 
Corner Boards 



Fascia 

Porch Ppleza 
Grarage Door Jambs 



4 PoB. 5/4x5-10 21 

4 Pos, 5/4x4-10 17 

2 Pes, a/4x5-12 13 

1 Pc, 5/4x4-12 5 
7 Pos, V4j:5-16 58 
6 Poi, 5/4x5-10 27 

4 Pos. lxlO-12 40 

2 Pea. 1x10-14 23 
2 Pos, 2x6-7 14 
1 Pc, 2x6-9 9 
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Extarlor Plnlah Lmnber (Cont.) 



Feetage 



aarago Door Casing 



1 Po, 1x10-10 
1 PC. 1x10-14 
Porch and Garago Fasola 2 Poa. 1x5-10 

1 Po, 1x6-12 

Oarage Door Material 
Garage Door Facing 



Fence Posts 

Rails 
Pickets 



5/4x6 32 Lin. Ft. 
10" Paneling Boards- 
14« 

3 Pes. 4x4-6 
2 Pes* 2x4-4 

4 Pea. 2x4-10 
36 Pes. 1x3-3 



Insulation (Optional) 

Attic Flbor (Between Joists) 625 Sq. Ft. Net 

Building Paper, 4 Rolls 50# 500» Rolls 



8 
12 
8 
5 
20 

80 
20 
6 
26 
27 



@ 



Unit 
Price 



Total 



Total Lumber 



MILLWORK 



SiEe 



Exterior Trim 

Bed Molding 

Molded Wood Gutter with Fittings 
Garage Door Trim (5" molded) 

Quarter Round for Porch 
Poroh Columns 2-1/2x5x8 
6x5x8 

Lamp Post and Gate (See Elevation) 



Quantitgr 



200 Lin. Ft, @ 
96 Lin, Ft. @ 
2 Poa. 7*@ 
1 Pc. 9i@ 
56 Lin. Ft. @ 
5 Half Columns @ 
1 Golusin @ 



Unit 
Price 



Total 



Cellar and Sash Frames lQxl6xl-l/8- 3 Lt« 



4 @ 



Blinds for 8x12-16 Lt. Windows 
** 8x12-12 Lt. Windows 
n 8x8-12 Lt. Windows 



Window Frames f^t D,C. 



8x10x1-3/8- S Lt, 
axl2xl-3/^U12 Lt, 
8x12x1-3/3-16 Lt» 
Sash Frame " * eaclChcl-3/3i- 6 Lt, 

Garage Window Er. P3cP UC- 8x8x1-3/6-12 Lt, 



Attlo Louvre (See Elevation) 



Exterior Door Frames 
Front Door Frame D,C« 
Rear Door Frame D,C, 
Garage Door Frame 

Windows and Sash 

Windows, Glz, 
n 



3/0x7/0x1-3/4 
2/8x7/0x1-3/4 
2/6x7/0x1-3/4 

8x12x1-3/8-16 Lt, 
8x12x1-5/8-12 Lt, 
8x10x1-3/8- 8 Lt, 



Pr. 
Pr. 
Pr. 

1 
2 
5 
1 
1 



1 & 



1 @ 
1 @ 
1 @ 



5 @ 
2 @ 
1 @ 
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Windowa and Sash (Cont.) 

Windows, Qlz« 
Sash, " 
Cellar Sash, Olz* 

Doors 

f'ront Door, 6 PEm» 
Hear Door, Gtlz» 

12 Lts. D.S* 
Oarage Door Fen* 
Interior Doors, fan. 



8jt8?LL-3/B-I2 Lt. 

8x10x1-3/6-^ Lt. 
10x16x1-1/6-5 Lt# 

3/0x7/0x1-3/4 

2/8x7/0xX-3/4 
S/63c7/0xl-3/4 
2/6x7/0x1-3/3 
2/4x7/0x1*3/0 
2/0x7/0x1-3/9 
Access Panel, Jamb and Tx^iM b/Ox6/0 

Int&rior Door Jamba for 7/8x5-1/8 
2/6x7/0 and Saaller Doors 7/8x3-1/8 



Unit 

Quantity -Price 

1 @ $ ■ 

1 © 

4 @ 



Total 



Window and Sash Tirlm for 16 Lt, 8x12 JJJfndows 



1 
1 
3 
2 
3 
1 

5 
4 



Seta 

12 Lt. 8x12 Windows 2 Sets 
8 Lt. 8x10 Windows 1 Set 



Door Trim- Trim for 

' H M 



tf n 

II It 

n H 

n n 

It n 

Interior Lineal ^Crlm 
Base 

Base Shoe 
Base for Closet 
Picture Mold 
Chair Rail 
Wainsoot Cap 



Hook Strips 
Shelf Cleats 
ThroBholds 
Landing Tread 
Oarment Hangar Rods 



2/6x7/0 Door 
2/4x7/0 Door 
2/4x7/0 Cellar 
2/4x7/0 Door 
2/0x7/0 Door 
2/0x7/0 Clo. Door 
2/6x7/0 C.O. 



3/0 



1 Set 
1 Set 
7 Sets 

1 Set 

2 Sets 

3 Sets 
3 Sets 
2 Sets 



170 Lin. 


Ft. 


204 Lin. 


Ft. 


34 Lin. 


Ft. 


160 Lin* 


Ft. 


40 Lin. 


Ft. 


40 Lin. 


Ft. 


34 Lin. 


Ft. 


24 Lin. 


Ft. 


6 Lin. 


Ft. 


1 


PC. 


7 Lin. 


Ft. 



Cabinets 

Kitchen Worktable, Complete with Hardware, 

Top Out for Sink 7/6 
Medicine Cabinet 



1 @ 
1 @ 



Total Millwork $ 



HAREWARE 



Common Nail a 
Common Nails 
Common Nails 
Common Nails 
Common Nails 



20d 
16d 
lOd 
8d 
6d 



50 Lbs. 
65 Lbs. 
30 Lbs. 
120 Lbs. 
10 Lbs." 



@ $ . 
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Unit 

Quantit y Price 



Tbtal 



Casing Nails 
Casing Hails 
Casing Halls 

Pinlah Nalla 
Finish Nails 
Finish Hails 
Finish Nails 

Finish Brada 
Shingle Nails, Hot 

Dipped Zinc Coated 
Box Hails 

Wall Plate Anchors 
Saah Weights 
SasH Cord 
Cellar Sash Sets 





10 


Lba- © lb 


8d 


120 


Lbs* @ 


6d 


5 


Lbs. @ 


lOd 


2 


Lbs. 


Sd 


10 


Lbs . © 


6d 


5 


Lbs. @ 


4d 


1 


Lb. @ 


7/8" 


1 


Lb. © 


3cl 


65 


Lbs. © 


8d 


50 


Lbs. @ 


1/2x18 




30 @ 


225 


Lbs. @ 




2 


Hanks © 






4 © 


2ets 




1 @ 



2-l/fe» 



I>oor Butts 
Doov Butts 

M&dlcine Cabinet Butts, 

Narrow 
Front Door Look Set 
Rear Door Look Set 
Lock Set, Door Porch to Garage 
Inside Door Look Sets 
Blind Hinges and Fasteners 
Garage Door Hardware 

Sash Locks 
Saah Lifts 

Cviphoard Tiu^ns, Mod. Case ^ 
Base Knobs 
Clothes Hooks 
Closet Pole Ferrules 



Tin Shingles 7x10 
Valley Tin 14 
Conductor Pipe 3" 
Strainers 

Conductor Pipe Hooks 



3-1/2" X3-1/2" 



4-1/2 Pr. @ 
8 Pr. @ 

1 Pr. @ 
1 © 
1 @ 
1 © 

8 @ 
7 Sets © 

1 Sat @ 

9 © 
16 @ 

1 @ 
10 © 
3 DOZ. © 

2 Sets @ 



Total Hardware 



30 Fos. 
36 Ft. 

§0 Ft. 
5 
15 



Total Sheet Metal $ 
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PAIHTINQ 



Item 



Unit 

Quantity Price 



Outfllde Body Paint 
Poroh Floor Paint 
Porch Ceiling Paint 
Outside lErim Paint 

Blind or Shutter f'aint 
Sheet Metal Paint (Mineral) 
Floor Varnish 
Interior Varnish 



6 aals. 

1 Pt. 

1 Qt. @ 

1-1/2 Gall, @ 



1 Qt. @ 
1 Pt. @ 
3 aals. @ 
5 Gals. @ 



Interior Varnish or Other Finish 10 Gale, 

(Surface of 'tValls and Ceilings, 2500 Sq. Ft.) 

Spar Varnish . 1 

Shellac 1/2 Gal. 

Liquid Wood Filler 1-1/2 Gals. 

Boiled linseed Oil 1/2 Gal. 

Turpentine l/e t>al. 

Putty 3.5 Lbs. 



Total 



Total Painting $ 



ALTERNATE FOR PLANK FLOOR AND CEILING 



When Plaiik Construction la Used DEPUCT All Items in the Preceding 
Material List xmder the Following Headings:- 



MASONRY AND CONCRETE Total Price 

8" Concrete Block Foundation Wall $ 

Footings 

12" Concrete Block Foundation Wall _ 

Footings 

LUMI3ER 

Sills and Wall Plates - 

Box Sills 

Girder Posts 

Girders 

Floor Joists ' 
Stoop Jolats 

Ceiling Joists ^ 

Ceiling Beam and Ledger 

Exterior Studs _ 

Headers 

Interior Studs 

Exterior Plates " 

Bridging 

Sheathing for Exterior Walls 
Siding 

Siibfloorlng ^ 

Porch Flooring _ ~ — 

Interior Paneling ^ ^ 

Living Room 

Small Bedroom 

Kitchen 

Ceilings 

Living Room 

Bedrooms ^ 

Hall 

Closets 

Kitchen 



Total Deductions ^_ 



(Note: All cf the above items are either omitted or changed In 

quan^;li^' by the use of the plank floor. Those changed in 
quantity are listed on the following pages and must be 
substituted in place of the above items to obtain a 
complete list of materials for the house with plonk 
floor and celling construction.) 
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ALTERMTE _FOR PLAIfiC FLOOR AHP CEILIKG 
to Material List for Plan 2-P After Deductlona are Made: 

MASOIIRY AKD COHORE^PE 

Unit 

Item Quantity Prloe Total 

Concrete Footings and Foundation Walls 
10" thlcknafla (1-3-5 taIx) 893 Cu. Ft. 

Cruah<*d Stone or Gravel 28-1/4 Cu, Yds. @ $ $ 

Coara<> Sand 17 Cu, Yds. ® 

Portland Cement 37 Bbls, @ ^^^Z 

Alternate (1) 

6" Concrete Block Foundation Wall 

Concrete Footings 8**3a6" (1-3-5 mix) 146 Cu. Ft, 

Cruflhed Stone or Gravel 4-1/S Cu, Yds, @ 

Coarse Sand 2-3/4 Cu. Yds. @ 

Portland Cement 6 Bbls, @ 

Concrete Block 

B^xS^xie" Hollow 914 Blocks @ 

4"x8"3a6" Solid 118 Blocks @ ' ZZH 

(For Capping) 

Alternate (2) 

IS" Concrete Block Foundation Wall 

Concrete Footings 8"x20" (1-3-6 mix) 170 Cu, Ft. 

Crushed Stone or Gravel 5-l/4 Cu. Yds. @ 

Coarse Sand 3-1/4 Cu. Yds, @ . 

Portland Cement 7 Bbls, @ 

Concrete Block 

12'*x8**xl6" Hollow 803 Blocks @ 

8*xB"xl6" Hollow 117 Blocks Q 

4**xl2"xl6" Solid 75 Blocks 6 

4''x8'*xl6" 37 Blocks % ' ' 



Total Masonry and Concrete $ . 

LUMBER 

Unit 

Site and (Quantity Feetage Prloe Total 



Sills and Wall Plates 


8 


Pes* 


2x4-14 




75 @ 


Girder Posts 


8 


Pes. 


2x4-12 




64 @ 


5 


Pes, 


6x8-7 




84 @ 


Beams 


IS 


Pes. 


2x10-14 




280 @ 


Blocking 


2 


Pes, 


5x4-8 




16 @ 


Headers and Trimmers 


3 


Pes, 


2x10-14 




70 @ 


Plonk Floor 


60 


Pes, 


2"x6" T&a 


-14 


840 @ 




20 


Pes. 


2''±6" T&G 


- 8 


160 @ 




40 


Pes. 


2'*x6» T&G 


-12 


468 @ 


Top Ledger at Stair 












Stringer 


1 


PC. 


2x4-8 




6 @ 
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Slge and Quantity 



Fdetage 



Total 



Celling Baama 


12 


POB« 


2x10-14 


280 


® 


Headers 


4 


Pea. 


2x10-14 


93 


® 




4 


Pea. 


2x10-12 


80 


© 


PlanU Celling 


60 


Pes. 


2"x6" T&0-14 


840 


@ 


60 


Pea. 


g^xe** T8dO-12 


720 


@ 


Exterior Studs 


66 


Poa. 


2x4-14 


523 


@ 


Interior Studs 


76 


Pes. 


2x4-8 


406 


@ 




8 


Poa. 


2x6-8 


64 


@ 


Poata 


6 


Pea. 


2x4-9 


36 


@ 


Interior Cornice Blocking SOO Lin« Ft. 2x3 


100 


@ 


Exterior V/all Plates 


10 


Pca« 


2x4-14 


93 


@ 




10 


Poa. 


2x4-12 


80 


@ 



Sheathing for Exterior Walls 
Siding l**x6" Ccrop or Shiplap 



1x8 Box 
laid diagonally 



1125 
1110 



Interior Paneling and Celling Material 
Living Room D&M V^d Boards 10 Pea. 1x8-12 
" " " 8 Pes. 1x8-10 
n n n i«ae", 10" and 
12*'x4»6" 
S4S 2 Fes. 1x10-14 
" 2 Pos. 1x10-12 

Small Bedroom BScM V>d Boards (Vertical) 
l*'x8", 10" and 12"x7«0" 

D&M Vid Boards (Vertical) 
l»x8", 10" and 12"x8"0" 

Cornice Board on Outside Wall - 

1 Fc, l"xlO" S4S 12»0'' 
1 Po. I"xl0" S4S 10»0" 

Kitchen, Cornice Board, 1 Pc. I"xl0" S4S 10" 

2 Pes. I"xl0" S4S 8» 

Furrinf Xrom Beam to Wall - 

1 Po. Ija2 S43 10«0" 



80 
53 

207 
23 
20 



115 
146 



10 
8 

8 
13 



Other Kitchen Wall Finish, 140 Sq. Ft. Net Area 



® 



@ 



10 @ 



Total Lumber 



